
Routes to tour in Germany 

German Holiday 
-from the 
Alps to the Baltic 




1 LQbeck 

2 Mejsungen 

3 Schwabisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 


German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not • •' 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine ^ 
foothills in the south via the ' 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. . 

Start in the south With 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world’s largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
'and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-yedr-old- 
Hapseatic port of Lubeck.,' 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
~ from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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America takes up Libya’s 
terrorist gauntlet 


The US government is convinced* after 
tho bomb blasts that killed four and in¬ 
jured seven passengers on board n TWA 
airliner landing in Athens nod killed 
two, Including n Gl, and injured over 
200 at a Berlin discotheque popular 
with US servicemen, that Libya's Co¬ 
lonel Gaddafi is the man behind a fresh 
wave of international terrorism. 

T he bomb thru blasted a hole in the 
cabin wall of a TWA airliner com¬ 
ing in to land in Athens from Rome, kill¬ 
ing four and wounding seven, is a sure 
sign that )y86 will be a further year of 
terrorism. 

It comes in the wake of a wave that 
peaked at the end of lost year in murder, 
hostage-taking, piracy and massacre at 
Rome and Viennu airports. 

If the prophets of disaster are right a 
further forecast seems a .safe bet: that al¬ 
liance ties between America and West¬ 
ern Europe will on no account grow 
more cordial. 

Faced with terrorism, Nato countries 
have yet to succeed in finding u common 
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national terrorism, after the blood baths in 
Rome and Vienna, America’s allies in Eu¬ 
rope, led by Bonn, quietly slunk away. 

Few politicians were farsighted en¬ 
ough then to realise what went bn to 
happen at the end of March: that Amer¬ 
ica, left on its own, would act oil its own. 

Yet now President Reagan has dealt a 
carefully aimed blow at the Libyan “line 
of death" in the Mediterranean few Eu¬ 
ropeans have failed to wring their hands 
in distress at this “escalation.’' 

All said it was a further turn of the 
screw that would merely provoke viol¬ 
ence. The US President was even ac¬ 
cused of fresh coarseness, presaging a 
policy of indiscriminate aggression. 

Such vehemence and emotion are 
both logical and understandable. They 
quickly bring us to the crux of Euro-US 
disagreement. 

I■ is the fact that Ami-tica is a wurUl 
power, while Europe is a grouping at 
small- and medium-sized powers in¬ 
cluding two erstwhile would-ho world 
powers. Italy and Germany, whose fing¬ 
ers were badly burnt between |Q.V> and 
1945 in their bid for power. 

Three conclusions may be reached: 

• first, that the weak tend to offset 
what they lack in power with an excess 
of cheap morality: 

• second, that they prefer tq cultivate 
their.own gardens and leave it t6 the great 
powers to tend the wider surroilhdings; 

• third, that they fear nothing more than 
wheeler-dealing in world affairs that might 
upset their customary peace and quiet. 



Warm welcome in Tel Aviv 

German Defence Minister Manfred Weimar (left) is welcomed to Israel at Ben 
Gurlon airport, Tel Aviv, by Israeli Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin. He was 
the first German Defence Minister to visit the country. ti , h«»i..: aim 


Shielded from the hardships of world 

at lairs, aJinburopea ascend fckbejippau- 

sers and would sooner make conces¬ 
sions than give as good as they get. 

To be specific, the leading European 
powers have for years pursued a policy 
of partial appease mem toward terror¬ 
ism (and have not, one is bound to add, 
fared at all badly with it). 

France. Italy and the Federal Repub¬ 
lic ,of Germany have paid political tri¬ 
bute to the PLO in return for being 
spared acts of terrorism. 

But (his only worked at all well in the 
1970s when there was a single PLO with 
a single leader. Yasser Arafat now faces 
total anarchy, including such weird and 
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Europe faces further trade 
clash with Washington 

T he latest development in the increa¬ 
singly hot trade war between the 
European Community and the United, 



IINIIIIKItililllllllllllllliUlllfl 

language, let alone to arrive at a cO'ni- 
[P 1 mon strategy: 

The worst clash yet was last October 
at Sigonella, a Nato air force base in Si-, 
cily where US planes forced nn ! Egyp¬ 
tian airliner with the Achillc Laurp’s hi¬ 
jackers on board to land. 

The Americans landed only to find 
themselves surrounded by Italian 
troops in full baltledress. 

There was no hand-to-hand, fighting 
between Nato allies but the Italians re¬ 
leased Abu Abbas and the Americans 
were so ri(ed that t(ie Craxi gqyerhment 
was forced to resign in Rome. ■ 

• The situation has. been tqiicli the. same 
sinoe. When the United States imposed, 
economic sanctions on Gpjonel Gaddafi, 
the protector ahd quartermaster of inter- 5 


Trumps are unevenly distributed in 
the hands dealt for the clash 1 over inter¬ 
im market obstacles for US exports in 
new European Community member- 
countries Spain and'Portugal. (; •' 

Doubtless expecting the blunt way in 
which the United States has since react¬ 
ed to changes in customary Spanish and' 
Portuguese markets since they joined 
the Community, the European Commis¬ 
sion- offered several weeks ago to hold 
talks ivjt hint lie Gat t framework. 

Observers in Brussels feel ihe Corti- ■. 
mission was astonishingly quick off the 
mark given that US eXjiorters are'felt to 
have gained five times as tnany advhn- 1 
(ages as disAdyaniQgck suffered os art-' 
suit of‘Spanish and Portuguese abfce^, 
sion. ' ' • ■' * 


'"'European "'Community ' cbiinffies 
mijjht in future have the edge in respect 
of a few items of form produce blit CJS 
industry stands to' benefit frfcm tjie ilew 
Cbrtitaoh Market ihLlffs'for Spain anid 
Portugal, which are faubH Ib'tWr than ta¬ 
riffs imposed before Spain and: Portugal 
jo i lied.' ' " , ' " " ' ’ 

The Coihmtotan secnis to lioyc real¬ 
istically gouged US sensitivities, the 
product range for 1 which (he AmcrlChn$ 
fear'eXporl losses'totalling the' cqiiiva-' 
lent of DM2.2bii include tpaize, r ‘millet,; 
oilseed and soya. ■■ ■■ 



Clerc^. the EvirOpean dbrtn'rfiissf6rie r iri 

ContlnuOd on pa^e 8 


previously unknown groups as the Arab 
RovoJuricuiflp' Ceils who have claimed 
responsibility for the TWA bomb. 

Ironically but logically, Italy, Austria 
and Greece have lately emerged as the 
main theatre of terrorism. All pursued a 
soft policy and were virtually asking to 
be singled out as the scene of the action. 

The United Slates as a world power 
cannot take evasive action. As the guar¬ 
antor of Israel's survival and that of 
conservative Arab regimes America is 
the main target. 

It is also the power keen to contain 
Syrian, Libyan and Iranian expansion¬ 
ism. As an island state America retains 
a vital interest in freedom of the air nmj. 
seas. 

this yiew of America's position, so 
alien ,tq the continental mentality, has 
always risen to a challenge. 

The United States first (ook action 
againsfpiracy by the pasha of Tripoli in 
1801. in 1917 the sinking of the liner 
Lusitania led to the.US declaration of 
war on Germany. 

Interestingly, Moscow most readily 
understood the interests of its fellow- 
Syrfe." ’ * 

The KremUqw'&s briefed before' the 
ys Six ill Fl-def ‘mbveJt'iH, and wHen Co-, 
lonel Gaddafi Was. cattght In ihi 0s trap 
Mr Oorb&ch'ov'left this, Libyan’ leader to’ 
hisowndevices.'' 

" If thd RussVans are.prepared tqi tacitly 
accept thp'jjunlshmcnt of'thig Syoiuld-be 
latter-day baihnof Tripoli,; then wjiy 
should tWj Eu rdp’earis'df all pCdple nlsh 
to his defene’e? 

Are we hot just as Seriously tli i;eitenied: 
mil]ions of tdurlsts, billions iniXpdrts and 
freedom of the filr npcl the;seirts? . ; 

’ Th; it f'eplly trueThat'/forpe 1 ,' eVfeH whoh 
il ii imref(illy dosed, hfeVcff Works? 1 ,; 1 

Co|ohel Gaddafi for ohe cfdesu’i fpr'a 
nibmeiit" believe 50, fs‘ already "keen 

to re forge jinks \Vith r ‘Wa'shitjgtOii:: 1 ! 1 
. . . ‘ 'Jdsef Joffe‘[ ■ 

(SQddculschcZellurg, Munlcli, 4 AjSHi I9 bA) ' 
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Red carpet for 
Johannes Rau 
in Israel 

S ilence reigned, for a moment during 
Johannes Rau's visit to Yad Vash- 
em, the Jerusalem memorial to the six 
million Jewish victims of the Third 
Reich. 

Cameras slopped clicking. The fire 
burning in the dark marble hall comes 
into its own as the cameras stop flashing. 

The men gathered round the fire bow 
their heads. So do observers on the piat- 
form as they read the names engraved in 
the floor, names such as Auschwitz, 
Trebllnka, Buchenwald and Dachau’ ' 
each with a six-figure number of Jews 
killed. 

Herr Ran, the Prime ‘ Minister of. 
North Rhinc-Westphalia and Social 
Democratic Shadow Chancellor, had 
just laid a wreath and recited a psalm. 

A few footsteps later he was back in 
everyday politics, with photographers 
making a beeline for the Visitor as he left 
the memorial hall. 

They barely gave him a chance to re-¬ 
cover the composure that Seemed to ' 
have deserted him momentarily, so eag¬ 
erly did t hey bom bard him with queries. ! 

Even in Israel he was clearly seen 
first and foremost ns Helmut Kohl's 
challenger in next year's German gener-. 
al election. 6 • I 

No, he said, he had not come to create * 
an impression different from the one 

Pj ncellor Kol,1 ‘ who many Is¬ 
raelis /eh had rushed round Yad Vashem 
as though it were a tiresome obligation. 

“For me the special obligation 1 of the » 
Germans toward the State of Israel and its 

“ a hiding feature," he later > 
added, and I will stand up for this special 
obhgation in any office I hold ih my life." 1 h 
So he added a keynote of his own : af- v 
ler all, and Rau would not be Rau if he 
weren t to speak his mind, particularly h 
abroad, about the Chancellor's refer- u 
ence to the "blessing of having been l 
born late (meaning too late to share “ 

blame for the Third Reich). pi 

He and the Chancellor were both 
born in 1931, but Herr Rau never lei 
lhe slighlest doubt arise during hi 

'Si:?, 10 ‘r 1 ,hai he di » -d : 

With the Chancellor on this point (al- ? 
though he didn't specifically say so). 

Raus way of expressing what "he 
means invariably culminates in a ques - ?“! 

non posed to his many hosts: q 5 figl 

„ “ Tel ‘ ” e whal we musi do or leave i' 1 * 
undone in your eves , levi 

amends but to progress from ° J 18 !® Kui 

S 

trust him. Pa« 25 years and they gra 
usInokl%fend h h rC *^ iSnH we,comed >Q 

honours Jo-' Ch 

annes Ray in a very special way. , 

,he ^° cial Democ- th c 

of his S d»?“ W u. hanCe,loc likes ,l ) c ' 00 k get 
pulls it out of his belt sla 
»ndI bunds it „, er as a gift, !aying; sla : 


1 /% P ni ^86-No.m 


There can also be no doubt that Rau 
supports this process of rapprochement' 
between Jews and Arabs, but he resists 
the temptation to give specific advice, let 
alone to offer his opposite numbers a 
peace plan he has pulled out of his pocket. 

In Israel, as in Germany, he prefers to 
work behind the scenes and to raise the 
curtain more or less.- 

It Is “more” where the Peres Plan, a 
kind of Marshall Aid for the Middle 
East, is concerned. Herr Rau is as defi¬ 
nite on this point as he is on, say, arms ’ 
exports to the region. 

Both in Germany and on his visit to 
Riyadh last autumn he was adamant in 
refusing to consider German arms ex¬ 
ports to the Middle East. 

He is, in contrast, strongly in favour 
of the Peres Plan..“I am convinced it 
would be good to promote a plan of this 
kind over and above party, lines,” he 
says,-promising the Israeli Prime Minis- 


Franz Josef Strauss a weieoim 
visitor to Syria 


• r> j , T —rr- ‘ piau in me 

Federal Republic. 

Mr Peres* plan is to set up a fund 
bankrolled by industrialised countries 
in East and West to underwrite deve¬ 
lopment projects in the Middle East, 

■ ^be Arab states, the Palestinians arid 
Israel are all to benefit from the fund’s 
activities and to jointly administer funds 
running into billions. 

The Israeli Prime Minister hopes this, 
idea of development aid for the entire 
.crisis-torn region will prove as benefi- 
mal for the Middle East as East-West 
trade has been for Europe over the past 
20 years. 

People who do business with each 
other exchange goods and thereby pre¬ 
pare for the future are no longer going 
to shoot at each other, he argues. 

During his stay in Israel Herr Rau al¬ 
so met a number of Palestinian notables, 
but far fewer than the number of Israelis 




H osting Bavarian Premier Franz Jo¬ 
sef Strauss, the governor of Ku- 
neitra, “capital of the Arab Golan," 
sounds an uncompromising note. 

“We will win back the other two 
thirds of the Golan just as we wrested 
Kuneitra from the Zionists in a heroic 
battle In 1973," he says. 

Herr Strauss says nothing. It is not 
the first time he has visited the border 
area between Syria and Israel. 

Small gifts are exchanged, : then the 
governor takes his distinguished guest 
into a room that serves as a museum. 

There are slogans about the conquest- 
of Kuneitra, a few photos and a scale 
model of the town before the Israelis 


•. • . ■ --mum- moaei or me town h 
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he met and, of course, moderates like 
Mayor Elias Freij of Bethlehem. 

* n Beil.le- 


After tough negotiation? US Secre- 
1 ^- ate Heni T A - Kissinger persu¬ 
aded, the Israelis to withdraw from the 
area in 1974. 

Exhibits also include a few burnt 
leaves of the Koran in a glass showcase 
and a large-sized map. 

“Where," Herr Strauss asks, “is the Is¬ 
raeli radar?" 

The question takes his hosts by sur¬ 
prise, underscoring two points, the first 
being that Herr Strauss does not regard 
Israel as a Zionist structure. 

The second is that he seems to hnve 
overlooked neither the strategic nor the 
technological advantages the other side 
enjoys. 

The governor, slightly taken aback, 
points out the spot, 

Later, in the ruined town centre, a 
small forest of Israeli aerials can be seen 
on the hillock opposite the heroes’ 
cemetery, where Herr Strauss lays a 
wreath for all to see. 

Reality, diplomacy and propaganda, 
are often only this far apart in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

Syria alone cannot be considered a 
serious threat to Israel at present. Herr 
Strauss calls the strategic balance-Presl- 

rlnr.* d_1- ..._IJ III-. _■ I 


The Buvarinn Premier’s (m 
; nnd pl®to speaking are highly» 
Damascus. Given his close com** 
the Israeli Prime Minister, & 
Peres, and lhe US udministraiinj 
Strauss would seem predestined^ 
role of an intermediary in ibejs 
East. 

One success of his Intest mis 
plain to see. Damascus is noia 
attack the Christians militarily- 

• bnnon so as not to jeopardise ti 
ment between Christians, Dn 
Shi’itc Moslems negotiated w 
initiative. 

President Assad had assurcdla 
ia intended to observe strict nta 
Herr Strauss said. 

Among Syrian leaders this poJkp 
mainly supported by Vice-PmJi 
Khaddam, who had underrated LA 
nese Christian resistance, and secret^ 
lice chief AliDuba. 

The idea was opposed by Defew 
Minister TIass and Chief of tbGfued 
Staff Shahabi, a man steadrlF/e^fl 
stature. 

It remains to be seen ^ 
when President Assad will res®*^ 
dialogue with President Qemaycitik 
banon, who,-, like-the Syrian let! 
maintains close ties with Herr Strati 
Towering psychological barriers ren 
to be surmounted in terms of Syrianp 
tige. A Syrian-Lebnnese summit on nK 
territory arranged by Herr Strauss a 
just break the ice. But the Bavarian la 
sees the chances as very slender. 

A further success achieved to 
Strauss mission is still under wrat 
ways assuming it was at issue. 

• But rumours persist in the 
capital that one of Herr Strauss’soty 
fives wns to negotiate the release 
three. Israeli prisoners-of-war held 1 
the pro-Syrian Abu Nidal group. 

Tlie Israelis attach great Important 
the release of the three soldiers. It 
definitely be a major success, giving M* 
Minister Peres domestic political mil#? 
if their release were to be negotiated i® ! 
three-cornered agreement. 

Herr Strauss conferred with MrP#* 1 

ii._ , r . ih 


nerr Kau didn't visit him in n„i i ,- ui uit mrcc soiuiers. n 

hem either. Mr Freii vidJ? r L • dent Assad of Syrla would M ke to strike definil£?| y be a major success, giving 

Jerusalem hotel and Herr b J lT ■ f l °Og-term programme. Damascus still Minister Peres domestic political ir 
a patient hearing as he ^ h .« a great deal left to do if their release were to be negotiate 

problems. n?d l,s Tin? is . a point of which the Syrian three-cornered agreement. 

The SPD .Shadow rhan^Aii« f i leader hjust be.well aware, yet that do- Herr Strauss conferred with Mr 
there could be no ouesHnn' nf ui^ \1 pol,cies an y tl,e m ore cal- in Bonn shortly before flying « 

ing PLO leader Yasser Trnfju S nS" ^ ulable - Besides, he has other worries al Middle East. j 

em, for instance. That would be for his ^Herr c tr ■ ■ ■ . S(,me members of the R a&d* 

party to handle; the SPD’s ties with Is-' come Thi V ' S!t W “ most wel " is,ration n,so fccl s y rin 

rael are not as closers his own ^".government is very nded to pursue a policy d*? 

He has no coLtt to make on a eTem ITbeTn? the'onl^ WC F St “ ^ ^ ^ 

number of other topics such as the * « 8 the . on,y fierier from peace policy. .• i . 

levelled at former UN secretary-general mn* -ST* SCl , 8reat store b y Ger- cent years. Without them comJ 

Kurt Waldheim in the Austrian presid SrS. hT "' ear ns soon as Herr TO e ^ nomiC a,d Wl11 certai # 

entiol election campaian Strauss embarked on a succession of difficult. 

Despite reneated . .. POWtca! talks in Damascus on the first- It will remain difficult eveoMJ 

fastly replies-No com '’ w day of his two-day visit. Herr Strauss says, PresicffiOW 

termined not to | av him^'iF nlil d f" , Protocol was at a higher level than on great importance not to being co 

charges of g ivi nK fl h ies or . pio F hn to h,s v,sit two years previously. The at- ■ ered dep.endqnt.on.the SovletBn'o 

gratuitous political advice ei8 ^ bours mosphere could only be termed cordial^ ' Jurgen Ef?!* 

.. . : ■ (DICWe "' Bom ^ 

He is nrpcAnLj u ■ • .i n P l finally /committed, himself’ 1 politically.: n r1 2H? , L R0, I! BCke Ver1 ?“® mbH - 23 

he riin-UD^n ” fS “l ^ That is .why he outlined to the Syrian A<h«rtf>Vip r a t aB (wno^b ■■■■■.. ''J 

'cne?il German! leaded his'. deiir Sr to',see Syria piay a 

t . * e ecdon by the.various eccle-: leadirie l-nle tn lhnnehino Cl naaJL * PHotadDyCW MonfAyiirbnJoki Haii^ln-^ 
'lastlcn! officials he meets ” ^aamg rpte ln launching a peace pro- ’ 

remelv «^' hat ^^- x “ ; Military spending imposed a heavy ^ aMAN tweuwi 

fe^:SS8SK: JaeSaaSawsiHS: S=£&*&m 
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istration also fccl Syrin 
nded to pursue a policy olbeaew 
neutrality toward the Wajl, 
peace policy. .. -, i • 

But prlo^x^ncesssiftns’are exp 

after countlesffyalSippointffrtbits/ 

cent years. Without thbm com^ 
siyb economic aid will certaii^ 
difficult. 

It will remain difficult eveogtt# 
Herr Strauss says. Preside “ lta 
great importance not to belpg ^ ol 
ered deoendent on.the Soviet t/n.' 01 


gratuitous political advice B mosphere could only be termed eordlalH • Jurgen^ 
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Mayor Diepgen reshuffles 
Berlin Senate 


M ayor-Diepgen of Berlin, who won 
comfortably at the polls last year, 
has reshuffled the Seriate after the resig¬ 
nation of Interior' Senator Heinrich 
Summer- and Building and Public 
Works Senator Klaus Franke. 

Their places have been taken by Wil¬ 
helm Kewenig and Georg Wittwer, with 
George Turner taking over Herr Kewe- 
nig's job as -Scientific Affairs Senator 
and Education Senator Hanna-Renate 
Lauricn as Mayor Diepgen’s deputy. 

Berlin seems to have had more than 
its fair share of political imbroglios in 
recent years. 

On previous occasions two former 
SPD mayors, Kl$us Schiitz and Dietrich 
Stobbc, were forced by public opinion 
to step down from office. 

The present mayor, Eberhard Diep¬ 
gen, faces a very tricky situation caused 
by party-political funding and bribery 
fiNegutions that have surfaced lately. 

New accusations and suspicions are 
emerging almost every day, though 
many are of dubious origin. But they are 
being heeded by [he people who matter. 

The Senate is finding it increasingly 
difficult to get on with the business nf 
everyday politics. 

At the moment ii is spending mure 
time practising political self-defence — 
and not very convincingly nt that. 

A year after Ids clear election victory 
Mayor Diepgen looks like forfeiting ihe 
political reputation so arduously re- 
gji liv'd by Ins picdvccssoi in oil ice, Ri¬ 
chard von Weizsacker. 

Die peon's much-praiscd political in¬ 
stinct has already lei him down twice: dur¬ 
ing the corruption alfuir involving former 
CDU planning departnicni councillor 
Horst Antes and in connection w ith Interi¬ 
or Senator Heinrich Lummcr. 

Instead of taking immediate steps 
against Antes, Diepgen played down ihe 
“Ames affair" until investigations by the 
public prosecutor forced him to do so. 

This wns a clear case of false consid¬ 
eration for alignments within the party. 

His support for Heinrich Lummer is 
based on a kind of misunderstood sense 
of loyalty. Herr Lummer definitely has 
some veiy shady acquaintances and a 
lot of gaps in his memory. 

Herr Diepgen's loyalty is ail the more 
surprising in that political differences 
between them were clear last October 
-when Diepgen was obliged to publicly 
ms, S ° ci ^ .himself twice from state- 

ments made by Summer. . 

n one instance Lummer .had called 

Federal > Republic. “Look, there's our 
Prime Minister!” people will say,, nnd Jo- 
hnnncs Rau visibly enjoys this popularity 
no: matter how many hands he then has to 
shake or how for. his timetable runs adrift 
because protocol has failed to allow time 
for bathing in the crowd. :. 1 

*. At moments such as these a little of the 
tension, he has undergone these past few 
months vanishes from his face. He raises 
his bushy eyebrows and breathes cjeeply... 

Asked at one such, moment how. he rat¬ 
ed, his election prospects he answered with 
a quotation from David Ben Gurion, the 
legendary founder of the State of Israel, 
who said: “If you don’t .believe in miracles, 
you aren’t a realist," ., . - :L :• i: «>,.».! ‘ 

-.J - -..ii-.m ..JilrgenZurheiete,;: 

(Hannovei^cheAllgemeinei 4'.Aprtl .1986) ■ 


for the amendment of Article 16 of the 
Basic Law. which guarantees the grant¬ 
ing of asylum to persons who are polit¬ 
ically persecuted. 

In another statement Lummer .de¬ 
manded that young West Berliners, who 
are not otherwise obliged to do compul¬ 
sory military or community service, 
should render some kind of social ser¬ 
vice instead. 

Both statements dld'not comply with 
Senate policies. 

Diepgen, however, decided not to drop 
Lummer at the time because he regarded 
him as the man who could pull the votes of 
the party's right-wing voters. 

Lummer has now admitted that he 
negotiated with right-wing radicals for 
several months back in 1971, in his ca¬ 
pacity as the . CDU's parliamentary 
group leader. 

... The aim qf these negotiations was to 
deter the right-wing radicals from runn¬ 
ing as candidates during the city parlia¬ 
ment elections. 

He paid them DM2.0U0 not to stand. 
The money, paid out of CDU party 
funds, was used to paper over SPD elec¬ 
tion posters. 

It now looks as if Diepgen has no 
choice but to drop Lummer this time. 

Dropping Lummer alone is unlikely to 
help Diepgen and his troubled Senate. 
There would only be subsequent demands 

A ku He'--*. Punic Mimsicr 

Holger Borner would, never have 
dreamt that one day someone like 
Joschku Fischer wnuld sliuu him ,\ clean 
paii of heels in the public popularity 
ratings. 

There's hardly a women's magazine 
which hnsn't yet probed into ihe private 
life of Hesse’s new Environment Minis¬ 
ter. who has just completed his first 100 
days in office. 

Now the world at least knows that he 
prefers sleeping in the nude. 

Joschka is definitely in demand, al¬ 
though most interest centres on his per¬ 
sonality and not oh his performance as 
Minister. 

He likes playing football, for exam¬ 
ple, and has often been seen (niore re¬ 
cently) in the VIP rostrum at the Frank¬ 
furt football stadium. •*.« 

; His second marriage would seem to 
be> on the rocks. He now prefers to 
&ba v e himself'on Wednesdays rather 
than Mondays. This is the stuff of which 
mass popularity is born and not boring 

talking about his personality and dis¬ 
tract interest from his job as Minister. . 

He was nqt giyen the period of grace 
given to other politicians to make their 
mark in office.. His promotion to Minis¬ 
terial rank all happened too fast. 

There arc many critics waiting in the 
wings to pdunfce ; on' arty mistakes lie 
(flight make. ' •• • V ' :> • . 11 

They include both reprcitentatitasfof 
industry, the CDU 1 arid the FDP, rind 
members of his 6MV party, Mle'GreeiVs, 
^ho feel that the Surrey .coafofon, with 
the. Is shew Jiell and .that JFiscjiei-.fr 

some kind of traitor. ’ r ? 

The big gu/js ori both sides, however, 
Jipye^o^aprieen qpspccessful^ : 

The CDU, for, example, tried to link 


for other heads io roll. The mood of suspi¬ 
cion in the city wouldn't change. 

Berlin, which still remains an encap¬ 
sulated island despite the improvements 
achieved by the Four-Power Agree-- 
ment, has laws of its own. 

Public moods and public opinion can 
brush mayors and thejr Senates aside 
much faster than elsewhere. 

The yardstick for Berliners when as¬ 
sessing Diepgen's performance is that 
he said at the CDU party conference 
last November when he was still head of 
the Berlin CDU group: 

“We must; not succumb to the arrog¬ 
ance of power. We must take up the tra¬ 
dition of the Prussian understanding of 
state in its best sense; to serve, not. to 
rule. Tfiose who merely help themselves 
rather than serving others must take 
their leave." 

There's only one way in which Diep¬ 
gen can prevent the tide of public opin¬ 
ion from turning against him and mak¬ 
ing him suffer the. same fate a$ his 
predecessors $chutz and Stobbe: he 
must make a new start. . 

What is needed is a fundamental 
reshuffling of hhis Senate, which he 
took on almost unchanged from his 
predecessor in office. This doesn't mean 
just dismissing a few senators and re¬ 
placing them by others. 

According to the Berlin constitution 
the city’s parliament, the Abgeonhieten- 
haus , or House of Representatives, de¬ 
cides who and who isn’t senator after 
names have been suggested by the 
mayor. 

The CDU-FDP coalition government 
in Berlin has SI of the 144 deputies in 
parliament. 

Former mayor Dicinch Siohhc luid in 


■Fischer’s first 

100 days 


v. 'p -i. 

; .<V £•' "■ 
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. ^ (Pholo: Sven Simon) 

Fischer with the murder of the former 
Hesse. Economics Minister Heinz Her¬ 
bert Karry. 

Fischer..took the:affair in his stride 
and'left !is' up-ito the. Ghief Federal 
Prosecutor -ip Karlsruhe to‘issue a pur¬ 
ple denidi of such allegations!' .... ■ 11 
k 'The fundamentalists in Jiis own 1 pdrty 
also tried to deliver B'plinch: below, the 
belt.".. i !, ;;ri;;. J; 

Shortly after rheir ! ex-comrhde ■ Ra¬ 
phael Keppel mysteriously dlsappedi'^d 
•they suddenly, found a-letter in which 
Fischer tuid^he iriore pragmatic nifepy 
■berSiof the G fee ns are’accused-oft riarii>- 
ing to turn th’ejpariy into a sisteriparty ta 

.theSPDij. ..■!} ,:iij ;-5 
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Eberhard Diepgen 

(Photo: Sven Slmoa) 

resign because he was unable to secure 
the majority he needed to reshuffle the 
Senate after members qf his own party 
refused to give him their vote. 

Whether Diepgen has thc strength to 
radically reshuffle the Senate remains to 
be seen. 

Will his own party, the CDU, give 
him its undivided support? And what 
about the coalition partner, the FDP? 

If the crisis in thc Senate drags on it 
will damage both the city's image and 
the election chances uf Diepgen's party. 

This is why many are calling on him 
to act speedily and resolutely in pm 
and end to the crisis. 

I *ctcr Jochen \\ inii'rn 
il r.inMutur Allgt-mciiH- Znuing! 
lur IJcuiMilikm.l. 4 April I'ittiii 


1 he whole affair became extremely 
embarrassing when KeppeJ turned up 
in Paraguay. 

Fischer expected this kind of bar¬ 
rage criticism. But he has concentrated 
on setting his own house, i.e. Ministry, 
in order. 

His personnel policy is not all that 
different from the line taken by his 
predecessors in office. 

He often runs into conflict with staff 
councils and opposition parties. Fisch¬ 
er has come to realise that his hands 
ore very much tied as Minister. There 
certainly hasn't been a Green Revolu¬ 
tion in the Ministry yet. 

In an effort to make sure that the cri¬ 
tics in his own party didn't notice (his 
he look a mighty swing at. the chemi¬ 
cals firm Hoechst.' ' 

In reality, however, Fischer’s critic¬ 
ism of the firm's pollution practices 
was no more.thpn a pat on the cheek. 

The ne\v .thresholds laid down hy 
Fischer for the Introduction of, pollut¬ 
ed water into rivers-etc. were,already 

■ respected liy Hbechst. 

. Experts pf all political,$hfi.de^,how¬ 
ever, agree that Fispher's. guidelines 
for the control pf pplfotion.at .the plant 
itsplf.ratjjer. than. ^ .ajater stage ,is ; ,P 
forward-looking approach. , , r -, 

■ Thei pollution register .called fp?l by 
Fischer’s I,Minis try .fr.lfis biggest, suc¬ 
cess so far. Not much to. shQW Jpr .t(ip 

first.1 ppdmightfe^j. tl; 

,Howeverf.he.. has 3 disproved .those 
who predfote.di.there would bq ( a mass 
e^gdusiof industry from Hjesse.after, he 
bapp me Minister.,,,. y; , 

And he has proven those Tight who 
predieted/that a^ Green.minister would 
not be able toturn ihewhe&l of history 

ati/faptoF than anybne:felsd. . a -.t i 

-v i'j?> fj: Christoph Risch:> 

(Bremer Naohrtchien, 20 March JPgd) 
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Frankfurt mayor sets his 
sights at Bonn 



Walter Wallmann 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 

F rankfurt's Christian Democratic 
mnyor, Walter Wallmann, is ru¬ 
moured to he planning n move to Bonn 
after next yenr's general election. 

He led the CDU to sensational nbso- 
lule majorities in traditionally Social 
Democratic Frankfurt in 1977 and 
1981 and narrowly retained control of 
the city in last yenr’s local government 
elections. 

Rumours linve been rife since the ear¬ 
ly 1980s. Mayor Wallmann has often 
denied them (“my place is in Frank¬ 
furt"). This lime rlicrc is definitely more 
truth in them. 

Dr WaMmann has been an extremely 


successful mayor of Frankfurt but lie 
first made a name for himself in Bonn as 
chairman of the Bundestag committee 
that probed the Guilieaumc affair. 

(Gunter Guilleaume was the GDR 
spy at the Chancellor's Office'who was 
Willy Brandt's downfall in 1975.) 

Walter Wallmann, it is increasingly 
dear, Ims no intention of ending his pol¬ 
itical career as mayor of Frankfurt. 

Christian Democrats who have been 
urging him to stay in Frankfurt because 
without him the CDU would lose to the 
SPD in the 1989 local government elec¬ 
tions have abandoned their efforts. 

There may be no-onc to rival him as a 
potential : CDU mayor of Frankfurt at 
present but Christian Democrats are 
busy looking for a man or woman to fol¬ 
low in his footsteps. 

Lending local Christian Democrats 
are placing bets that Frankfurt CDU 
leader Wolfram Briick would make'the 
running next year if Wallmann were to 
be invited by Chancellor Kohl to join 
the Bonn Cabinet. 

There would be nothing dishonour¬ 
able about the change. “I enjoy being 
mnyor of Frankfurt," he now says. “I am 
not keen to move. But in the foreseeable 
future a situation could arise that would 
make me reconsider." 

This is taken to mean he feels a 10- 
year stint as mayor of Frankfurt is en¬ 
ough. He doesn’t need to apply for a job 
in Bonn; Chancellor Kohl has ap¬ 
proached him. 

He is certainly no longer denying that 
his departure from Frankfurt is as good 
as definite. 


A significant move has been made by 
Hilmar Hoffmann, the Social Democrat 
Mayor Wallmann retained in charge of 
arts in the city. 

They can jointly claim credit for hav¬ 
ing restored Frankfurt's reputation as a 
centre of music, museums and the arts 
after it had been dismissed as a mere 
banking and stock market centre. 

Herr Hoffmann now says he will only 
stand for re-election in two years' time 
if May'br Wallmarin’s successor is the 
right man. Wolfram Briick would repor¬ 
tedly be just the job. 

He is an enlightened conservative 
Herr Wallmann brought with him from 
Bonn in 1977 and now knows his way 
around Frankfurt well. 

The CDU national executive in Bonn 
is said to have suggested half a dozen 
possible candidates for mayor of Frank¬ 
furt. . . . 

Mayor 1 Wallmann was keen on none 
except Hanna-Renate Laurien, but Frau 
Laurien, who is Education Senator in 
Berlin, is not interested. 

Frankfurt’s Social Democrats and 
Greens have already cast Herr Briick. a 
48-year-old Rhinelander with none of 
the good cheer traditionally associated 
with Rhinelanders, in the role of a right- 
wing bogyman dead set on pursuing 
hard-nosed conservative policies. 

They didn't fancy having to campaign 
against Frau Laurien but they relish .the 
idea of Herr Briick running against So¬ 
cial Democrat Volker Hauff. 

Herr Hauff failed to lead the Social 
Democrats to victory over Herr Wnll- 
mann and the CDLJ Inst year, but if he 
were to succeed in 1989 the SPD major¬ 
ity could oust Mayor Briick two years 
later. 

The -GhriStian Democrats have so far 
been unperturbed by such speculation. 

Albert Bechtold 

’ ' "(SinttgjirtcVN&diriditen, 21 March 1986) 


First German appointed to head 
Stockholm peace institute 


S ocial Democrat Wahhcr Stiitzle, re¬ 
tired. as head of planning at the 
Bonn Defence Ministry in 1982, is to 
take over as director of the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
(Sipri) in October. 

In October 1982, when . Christian 
Democrat Helmut Kohl took over as 
Bonn Chancellor, Stutzle, 41, had 
served under Social Democratic Def¬ 
ence Ministers Helmut Schmidt, Georg 
Leber and Hans Apel. 

Like the new CDU Defence Minister 
Manfred Worner (and unlike many So¬ 
cial Democrats) he supported the Nato 
missiles-and-talks resolution, but lie 
still had to go. 

As a civil servant he wasn't sacked, 
merely retired, but unlike others jetti¬ 
soned to make way for the new men he 
was not content to sit and twiddle his 
thumbs. 

He had worked as a cub'reporter for 
the Syltcr Rundschau, covering fashion 
shows in Wcslcrland, for instance. So 
maybe he could find- a job in journal¬ 
ism. 

He joined the home news staff of the 
Stuttgarter Zelnutg, specialising in se¬ 
curity nnd disarmament. 

He begun to cover other political top¬ 
ics, not to mention the more mundane 
work (for a former head of a large gov¬ 
ernment department) of subediting 
copy und sitting it out at the night desk 
waiting for late news. 

But he is apolitical science graduate 
and his days in journalism are num¬ 
bered now he has been appointed di¬ 
rector-designate at Sipri in Stock¬ 
holm. 


For a wide range of reasons his ap¬ 
pointment is anything but a matter of 
course. He is, for one, the first Ger¬ 
man to head the institute, which is 
bankrolled by the Swedish govern¬ 
ment. Previous incumbents have been 
British. 

His keen support in Bonn for the Na¬ 
to missiles-and-talks resolution (the 
talks aspect of which he never ceased to 
stress) will not have made his selection 
any easier. 

Bui the supervisory board, including 
SPD disarmament expert Egon Bahr, 
unanimously agreed to appoint Stutzle, 
an unquestioned expen, for a five-year 
term. 

The only opposition came from the 
ranks of the 30-odd members of staff 
from all over the wotM, including East¬ 
ern Europe. 

But ilicir objections seem to have 
been overruled because Olof Palme 
bucked Stiiizlc, arguably to give a spe¬ 
cific accent to Swedish neutrality. 

. Sipri was founded in 1966 and has 
made a numc for itself in security and 
disarmament research. Stiitzle says its 
main task is to find the facts and not to 
make opinion. i 

' But he remains convinced he was 
right in supporting the Nato twin-truck 
decision inspired by former Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt.' 

In his view the Nato resolution was 



WAIther StUtzlp 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

i i ■, 

first and foremost a disarmament bid. It 
later went wrong in many respects, he 
admits, but .Europe can still only 
achieve security by mqans of a combina¬ 
tion of defence and detente.. 

Sipri piibllcatitiriS under his aegis can 
be sure to underpin this political cre¬ 
do. 

:: Sten Martenson 
(Deutsches Allgemeincs Sonntagsblatt, 
Hamburg, 23 March 1986) 
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Otto Schily 
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Green MP steps 
down— 
but not out 

O tto Schily, who stepped down w a 
Green MP'in Bonn-on’13 March, 
seems unlikely to have gone for good. 

•After three years in the Bundestag he 
made way for someone else in keeping 
with the Greens' rotation principle. He 
was not happy to go but he did show 
signs of relief. 

He said his parting speech, made in 
the debate on the findings of the Bun¬ 
destag committee set up to probe alleg¬ 
ations of dubious party-political don¬ 
ations by the Flick Group, was his A 0 ' 
speech to the Bundestag for the time he 
ing. 

• Pundits in Bonn are convinced he will 
be back. He has unmistakably gained* 
taste for parliamentary work despite in 
ups and downs, and the Flick Affair may 
well have whetted his appetite. 

But they will be able to speculate foi 
a while whether his comeback will be 
with the Greens or the Social Democ¬ 
rats and whether he will serve as a Bun¬ 
destag MP or, as Land Minister, in the 
Bundesrnt. 

He would do Bonn credit in any ca¬ 
pacity. Party-political opponents feadi* 
ly agree that he has done the Bundestag 
a power of good; only his fe!low-MP& m 
the Green benches finallyfeit he was be¬ 
coming burdensome. 


No publicity is good publicity 
at BND in Munich 


• Relnhard Gehlen 

1 ’ (Photo: Sven Simon) 

M unich’s suburban electric railway 
rattles pt\st the headquarters, of 

the Bundesiiac.hrichteitdieiist,, the 30- 
year-old G.erman equivalent of the CIA 
nnd other,intelligence services. 

All that can be seen from the train 
window is a nondescript grey wall two 
Mienvs- (6ft 6in) tall, monotonous and 
unadorned with graffiti. 

There is only one entrance. When the 
steel gate slides open it reveals for a 
brief and tantalising moment a.vjew of 
the most top secret government agency 
in. the country. •_ 

It. is a view of„t.urnpike-style road 
blocks, guard rooms, spotlights, closed- 
circuit TV cameras and tall, unusually- 
shaped aerial masts. 

Were it not lor the greenery and the 
peace and quiet one might feel re¬ 
minded of.Check point CharU in Berlin. 

ifiddttu-ajiiajtaUl.L'ulLicli. lugli-cluas 
rcsidentlarsuourb of Munich, the BND, 
founded 30 years ago in April 1956, is 
as shy <>f publicity as ever. 

Feu journalists have ever succeeded 
in gaining entry to this holy of holies, 
and what they later had to say was not 
very informative. ■ 

Visitors seem to have recalled little of 
what they saw behind the miles of close¬ 
ly guarded walls other than paintings of 
Bonn heads of state and of Frederick 
the Great.. 

They have also told us that the build¬ 
ings arc very distinguished in their sett¬ 
ing of gardens, ponds and statues by Ar¬ 
no Breker that presumably date bock to 
when this was the official residence of 
Hitler’s deputy, Martin Bormann, and 
Nazi leaders were regular visitors. 


These two claims.are hot a contradlc- Even telephoning the BND is easier- 

tlon in terms. Heweighed too heavily “ ;Y" d than done. Us phone number is in 
_I... Munich _ u... 


the Greens by virtue'of his intell#**® 
stature;- v-* 

He was more than a match ® . 
the second-generation Green N$ s 
took over when the first rotated. 1° } 

term. Other first-generation. Gt9 en ™ • 
such as 

■4^TOKmrromteTand is now Environ 
merit Minister in Hesse, while Frau Kd 
ly has been so nervous and restless 
she Is no longer in the Green mito" 
stream. - 

Schily’s intellectual stature' al 00 ? 
need not have brought him to the bri^ 
of a break with the Greens. Disenchant¬ 
ment and alienation grew over jjwW 
differences. 

Schily isn’t a zealot and he isn’t reaW. 
even an idealist, while he certainly can 1 - 
be called an ideological Beotariaih- '■ 

He is admirably tolerant 1 in deaPS 
with those who'hold views .th^t .din» 
from his own. He advocates'‘' i f ‘ s,a i 
monopoly in the use of force. He.is op _ 
i ' Continued on page B - 


ask if Unich directory, but callers are 
ate and then rung back 



by a press officer once their credentials 
have been checked. 

He promises to send you a press file 
on the BND's history, but that is the last 
you hear from him.'' 

.The BND, which will officially cost 
German taxpayers D.M232m this year, 
seems'even .in an anniversary year to 
feel iio public relations are (he best pu¬ 
blic relations. 

, It i«i unofficially said to have known in 
advance that the Berlin Wall was to be 
built in August 1961 and ty have had, 
forewarning qf fighting in the Middle 
East. 

There are obscure claims that 70 per 
cent of Sfato intelligence material on the 
East Bloc is gleaned by the. BND. 

Without access to authentic, objec¬ 
tive information about the agency’s in¬ 
telligence work the writer can only re¬ 
view what has been published about the 
BND oyer the past 3.0 years. 

If the press files are any guide the his¬ 
tory of the Bitndesiittchriclueniliens! has 
been.a succession uf scandals. 

They began when GeneniJ Gehlen, 
the legendary Wehrmacht intelligence 
expert who founded the BND. was ac¬ 
cused of uinpluxing tfinier SS iiku. 

Ill,- \\a;> alsu wi i tU-licjJ lyr illegal .ob¬ 
servation,^ 52 politicians qf all parties. 
The BND’s role was, from the outset, 
strictly limited to intelligence work 
abroad. 

At the end of 1961 a long-serving 
BND officer, Heinz Fcllc, was found to 
have been a KGB agent. He recentfy pu¬ 
blished his memoirs in . East Berlin, 
where he draws a KGB pension. 

General Gehlen retired in 1968. His 
successor. General Wcssel, hit the head¬ 
lines from 1977 in connection with es¬ 
pionage by a woman member of his staff 
and with illegal censorship of letters 
from East Bloc countries. ■ 

Leading BND officers and officials 
went over to the other side and sang, 
turned out to have been “moles," com¬ 
mitted suicide or were fired, and be it 
' merely in connection,with; adultery or 
political intrigue. 

Political parties may repeatedly, have 
denied claims of meddling with the 


BND, but it has in reality always been a 
party-political plaything artd bone of 
contention. 

Only last year BND chief Heribert 
Hellenbroich was sacked in connection 
with the defection of a former colleague 
at the I’erfassungsschuiz, the Cologne 
agency in charge of domestic counter¬ 
espionage. . l! ' 

Even ; more recently, a parliamentary 
commission of inquiry has probed and cri¬ 
ticised "private contributions" to BND 
hinds, totalling DM400,O0U made by the 
Flick Group and other industrialists. ■' 

It would clearly be unfair, and maybe 
unwise, to accuse tli£ 30-yenr-old BND 
of having nothing but failures lo its 
credit. 

Ex-ambassador Hans- Georg Wieck, 
who took over as head of the BND last 
October, said it.would be wrong lo tnlk 
in terms of a crisis of confidence in the 
intelligence services. 

But he had to admit that they had 
been beset by a fair number of failures 
and that recent espionage casus had 
“loft their traces.” 

Yet BND activities remain so secret 
that only a select few people seem to 
have been given a copy of the 30th an¬ 
niversary festschrift, which has little or 
nothing to say about its findings. 

The BND has a payroll of 7.nth), 
about half id' whom work at tile Pulluch 
hcndqiiarieiv It is answerable to the 
Chiincellur's Office in Bunn. 

. ,1 u» workdays, iktt Jttfwdftyi, is ?.of, ea-. 
ormous importance for the Federal 
Chancellor and members of the Federal 
government and for the government ma¬ 
chinery-" 

Herr Wieck writes in the preface that 
BND work is arduous and requires self- 
restraint to the point.of self-abnegation. 

But the quality of its work was in no 
way inferior to that of allied intelligence 
services and deserved to be given the 
credit in Germany, these agencies.enjoy- 
ed in their respective-countries. 

Five years ago Chancellor Schmidt 
did not attend the silver jubilee cerem¬ 
ony. He merely referred, on a note of 
restraint, to the BND as a “quiet part¬ 
ner” of the Federal government. 

This, time Chancellor Kohl visited 
Munich for the ceremony and held a 
speech in the BND!s honour behind the 
tall grey walls. , ■ Karl Stanfciewitz . 

(Rolner Sindt'.Anzeigcr, 
Cologne, 21 March 19.86) 



Hans Gebid Wieck 

(Phoio: Pniy-Press) 

■ 1 f ■ * — ■ ' 

i -Continued from page 4 

posed to political fundameiuillisin arid 
feels Greens should share political! re¬ 
sponsibility. 

But he is so adamant on the rule of 
law that no less a person than the grea¬ 
test living German historian, Golo 
Mann, has called him the Robespierre 
of our day and age. 

In the name of "public happiness” the 
French revolutionary sent thousands of 
people to the guillotine before his rapid¬ 
ly growing number of opponents sent 
the brutal puritan to the hangman. 

Just as Robespierre enjoyed popular 
idolatry for a while, so Schily is cosseted 
and admired by a morbidly self-assured 
society group as the intellectual prophet 
of their downfall. 

He is a Green who wears a coat uiul 
tie r &tid d l&iVyerVcfoak, a mah' with a 
Roman fringe hairstyle and a young 
head with bright and flashing eyes that 
keep others at a distance. 

He went to a Waldorf school yet de¬ 
spite an anthroposophic education he 
has his feet firmly on the ground nnd is 
not given to eurhythmic dancing. 

He plays the violin and is some how- 
awesome, the sort of person you feel 
will stop short at nothing. 

He certainly has no Compunction in 
defending terrorists in court or in taking 
the Federal Chancellor to court on 
charges of false testimony — regardless 
of the consequences. 

Both are moves Otto Schily has made 
out of cool and calculated conviction. 
This seeming contradiction rounds off 
his-personality. It' is that of on impas¬ 
sioned man but one who deploys his pas- 
fion belatedly. S £daant ^.naier 

(StuugartcrZeirung, ISMarcf) 1986) 
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■ LABOUR 

Bundestag passes controversial 
‘anti-strike’legislation 

*" * ■'* * . ~ - — - ■ i ■ .... — 

Tlie Bundestag has approved an amendment to paragraph 116 of the 1969 Labour 
Promotion Act by a majority of 265 to 210 voles. The vote was taken after.a heated 
debate lasting four hours. Chancellor Kohl emphasised that although the amend¬ 
ment was Important the creation of new jobs was even morp urgent. The SPD said it 
would use all permissible means to fight the Bill and referred to a “black day for the 
workers .’ 1 The Bill now goes before the Bundesrat. 


A fter lengthy political controversy 
the amendment to paragraph IJ 6 of 
the Labour Promotion Act has finally 
been passed by the Bundestag. 

The Bill made blood boil throughout 
German society like almost no other 
legislative measure before It. 

But the Bundestag majority in its favour 
came as no surprise, even though (he coal¬ 
ition's united stance was not expected. 

Contrary to American tradition the 
party whip cracks louder than the silent 

§ 116 : the facts 

T he amendment to paragraph 116 
of the Labour Promotion Act now 
approved by the Bundestag deals with 
the payment of unemployment or 
short-time benefit to persons indirect¬ 
ly affected by strikes or lockouts. 

Workers who do not belong to the 
industry in which industrial action is 
being taken but who are nevertheless 
affected by this action always receive 
unemployment or short-time benefit. 

Indirectly affected workers in the 
same branch but not in the immediate 
area of the industrial dispute will in 
future receive no money from the 
Federal Labour Office if a union de¬ 
mand is mode on their behalf “which 
is the same in nature and extent but 
not .necessarily identical to the main 
demand made in the industrial dis¬ 
pute” and if they stand to benefit 
from the outcome of the dispute. 

A demand is said to have been for¬ 
warded “if it has been decided upon by 
the official decision-making body or 
can be regarded as given in view of the 
behaviour of the collective bargaining 
parties in connection with the intended 
collective bargaining agreement.” 

In cases of conflict a neutrality 
committee, consisting of three union 
and management representatives re¬ 
spectively and chaired by the presir 
dent of the Federal Labour Office, 
will take the final decision. 

First and last instnnee appeals can 
be made against this decision at the 
Federal Social Court. 

What is more, employers will in fu¬ 
ture be required to provide more 
proof of the fact that worker layoffs 
have in fact been caused by an indus¬ 
trial dispute. dpa 

(Kblncr Stadt-An«iger, 

_ Cologne, 21 March 1VB6J [ 

qualms some conservative . politicians 
may have had about supporting the bill. 

. Nevertheless, doubts were openly ex¬ 
pressed by the CDU's .social committees 
and a number or leading party members, 
such as Kurt Bicdenkopf and Ernst lJcnda. 

The longer the discussion op the pros 
nnd cons of this Bill dragged on» the 
more obvious it became thyt the dirfir 
cultics it would encounter had been un¬ 
derestimated right down the line. 

What originally, sounded §o. sensible 
and necessary (except to the trade un¬ 
ions), namely safeguarding the neutral¬ 


ity of the Federal Labour Office in in¬ 
dustrial disputes, finally developed a 
momentum of its own. . . . 

This was not only due to this consider¬ 
able union opposition to the proposal, 
which often exceeded the bounds of the 
permissible, particularly In the case of 
the engineering workers union IG Metali. 

The main reason for the near debacle 
was the foci that the whole issue had not 
been properly thought out. 

This in turn meant that numerous arid 
justified objections were raised against 
the attempt to stop the payment of unem¬ 
ployment and short-time benefit by the 
Federal Labour Office to workers indi¬ 
rectly affected by an industrial dispute. 

Belated efforts to cushion these argu¬ 
ments were then unable to stem the tide 
of widespread criticism. 

Much of the criticism was levelled 
against the word “neutrality.” 

Labour law expert Bernd Ruthers, 
who certainly cannot be accused of hav¬ 
ing union sympathies, was one of many 
critics who made this clear. 

Was the Federal Labour Office, he 
asked, in breach-of Its commitment to 
neutrality by paying unemployment mo¬ 
ney and thus contributing towards an- 
extension Of a strike? : - • • * ■ 

Or was the fact that it refused to pay 
and thus caused the strike to be “prema¬ 
turely" called off represent a breach'of 
neutrality? 

■U would have obviously been better 
to clarify this question before formulat¬ 
ing the amendment. • • 

Perhaps the last link in the chain of 
unexamined requirements for the Bill’s 
acceptance is the Constitutional Court’s 


ruling that a persons entitlement (6 up-, 
employment benefit is a property right 
guaranteed by constitutional law. 

This court decisiop means that the 
claim -that workers ihdirectly affected 
by an industrial dispute are legally enti¬ 
tled,to unemployment benefit because 
this mondy represents workers' contrib¬ 
utions to the unemployment insurance 
scheme cannot simply be dismissed. 

Jt is not yet clear what consequences 
the court's decision will have for the fu¬ 
ture of paragraph 116. 

These and many other questions should 
have been clarified before the new word¬ 
ing for the paragraph was laid down. 

The dispute surrounding this labour 
law stipulation primarily results from 
(he fact that matters were pushed 
through too fast. 

Shortly before the Bill was passed by 
the Bundestag alterations were made or 
called for. The final result is unlikely to 
satisfy anybody. 

The employers are dissatisfied be¬ 
cause nothing.has really been clarified 
and because their suggestion to stop any 
kind of payment to workers indirectly 
affected by industrial action stood no 
chance of being accepted. 

In fact, the employers must now ac¬ 
cept the fact that the new wording of the 
law enables unions to adopt a strike 
strategy which puts the Federal Labour 
Office in a position in which it cannot 
refuse to pay unemployment benefit. 

Union representatives for their part 
are incensed at the general trend of the 
government labour policies and feel that 
the law is now more restrictive. 

It is difficult to discern exactly what 
his been clarified by the reformed ver¬ 
sion of paragraph 116. 

One key aspect is that no unemploy¬ 
ment Or short-time money should be 
paid'ro workers In an area outside of the 
immediate strike area if the union's cen¬ 
tral demands'there are the same in na¬ 
ture and ekteAt as the demands made In 
the strike area itself. 

This together with the hastily set up 
neutrality committee to decide Whether 
or not the payment should be made are 
bound to cause the courts a big head¬ 
ache in the near future. 

Every decision by the president of the 
Federal Labour Office as chairman of 
Continued on page 7 


Government and employers 
rap Benda report 


T he report of the former president of 
the Federal Constitutional Court, 
Ernst Benda (CDU), on the amendment 
of paragraph 116 of the Labour Promo¬ 
tion Act has been sharply criticised by 
both government and employers. 

1 The unions, on the other hand, feol 
that the report confirms their own posi¬ 
tion. 

In the light of the report, the German 
Trade Union- Confederation (DGB) 
says it is now “absolutely essential” for 
the Federal Constitutionalto qxa- 
;mine the constitutionality iqf th&amend¬ 
ment. 

| The SPD’k parliamentary group lead¬ 
er, Hans-Jochen Vogel, has also an¬ 
nounced that his party would appeal to 
the court, if the Bill Was accepted by the 
CDU/CSU majority in thc'Bundeiirat . 1 
' Federal Justice Minister Hans Engel¬ 
hard (FDP) dismisses Herr Bendn's le¬ 
gal misgivings. The Federal govern- 
:meiit. he says, sees no reason why it 
should reappraise its position on the 
{Bill. 

■ Herr Engelhard says “the amendment 
to paragraph 116 approved by the Bun¬ 


destag is compatible with the constitu¬ 
tion.’’ He says Herr Benda’s opinion 
that the amendment represents an im¬ 
proper and excessive infringement of 
the property rights of workers who have 
contributed to the unemployment insur¬ 
ance'sqheme is incorrect. 

The planned regulation was an abso¬ 
lutely permissible delineation of the 
content and limitations of such property. 
rights. * -Vji'lSf : - 

The Minister stressed that lawmakers 
must have scope for regulating the rela¬ 
tionship between property rights and 
! the freeddm Of association.; 
j TKe govei'nrtient 'has an Indisputable 
right to define htore precisely the require- 
i moms for ensuring the neutrality of the 
Federal Labpuf.Omccdqrtng strikes. . 

The Confederation of German Indus¬ 
try (BDI) has also contradicted Benda's 

• opinion. Ijl 1 

It pointed out that the compatibility of 
the new law with the, constitution, was 
■ “confirmed by the overwhelmingn\ajqr- 

• ity of legal experts during the, Bundestag 
' hearing and Benda's opinion disproved” 

.(Niirnbcrgcr NBchrichien* 26 March 1986) 


Ex-chief justice 
finds Bill ; 
unconstitutional 

W hen former Constitutional Coen 
chief justice nncl Christian Demo- 
erdt Ernst Benda first expressed his nas- 
givings about the proposed amendment*) 
paragraph’ 116 of the Labour Promotion ; 

Act the response by his party cofleipa 1 
was no more than a pitying smile. 

, After Benda starting airing his dotita 
more publicly and thus indirectly^- 
porting the “other side" the CDU ad 
CSU started getting really 'angry. 

Many conservative politicians spit ! 
derisively of their embarrassing colleapt. 

Benda has now presented a 350-p$ 1 

report to back up his claim that to J 
amendment to paragraph 116 is uncon- } 
stitutional. - s 

1 The report was commissioned by SPD > 

Shadow Chancellor Johannes Rau, Prime 
Minister of North Rhine-'Westphalia. 

In the meantime, the number of CDU 
politicians who Would like to see Benda 
declared a persona non grata because of 
such “betrayal” has grown. 

One of the CDU’s best-kno** ^ : 
experts as the chief witness'for the S?D 
and trade unions is something whift 
really hurts : 1 

Admittedly, those who disqualify Ben- > 
da’s remarks as far-feiched and airy-fairy 
could experience a rude awakening if an ‘ 
appeal is mode to the Constitutional Couri 
in Karlsruhe questioning the constitution- * 
ality of the controversial paragraph. i 

Even allowing for a certain over-rex- ■ 
tion by the media, Ernst Benda was co- 
talnly never a poor jurist; Anything but 
And during his term as Constitute 
Court chief justice he always observe^ 
strict party-political impartiality. 

The court’s decision against conductin*' j 
a census a few years ago, which is stills 
thorn in the flesh of the coalition in Bonn \ 
today, definitely bore Benda’s stamp. 

This was a brave decision at the tint*, 
establishing the right to self-determina¬ 
tion in the field of data protection oi 
the verge of a new stage towards an in - 
formation society. 11 
Anyone who has so far supported th f 
planned labour law amendment and 
who soberly appraises Benda’s argu¬ 
ments against the new paragraph’s con¬ 
stitutionality will find it difficult lo 
avoid feeling uneasy. • / • • 

The'proof of an jnadritftfstfb/e legisla¬ 
tive infringement of the property rights 
guaranteed by Basic Law, the 194y,_ 
Bonn constitution; would appear to* 
conclusive. " ■' • . 

• The legal entitlement of workersf 0 - f 
benefits of Jhe unemployment. 



management 


Computer king Heinz 
Nixdorfdies 


- Heinz Nlxdorf 

H einz Nixdorf always felt in his ele¬ 
ment at the Hanover Fair. Year by 
year he took evident pleasure in demon¬ 
strating the gigantic strides his company 
made. 

He was delighted to be able to show 
the world that German innovation and 
precision were not historical traits. He 
was proof that they were still alive and 
well - and in the computer business. 

He died in mid-March at this year’s 
Hanover Fair. He had a heart attack a* 
an evening reception in the company of 
staff and clients. He was 60. 

Nixdorf was already surrounded by a 
team of young executives at Hanover. 
They were young and uncomplicated, 
almost shirt-sleeved in presentation. 

But that isn’t to say that Nixdorf was 
an easy man to get on with. He is said to 
have been a tough customer, a typically 
stubborn Westphalian. 

He had no qualms about saying what 
he meant and he was ever ready u« ai- 


(Photo: J. H. Darchtngcr) 


tack IBM for being 
inflexible or the: 
Bundespost for be¬ 
ing bureaucratic. 
He seldom had a 
good word for poli¬ 
ticians either, espe¬ 
cially Social Dem¬ 
ocrats. “Business¬ 
men have to keep 
their mouths shut,” 
he once said, "but 


politicians open theirs twice as wide." 
But he repeatedly voiced praise and ad¬ 
miration of ex-Chancellor Ludwig Er¬ 
hard and the social free-market econ¬ 
omy. ... 

More than once he threatened to 
transfer his head office from his native 
Paderborn unless the North Rhine- 
Westphalian .• authorities, improved 
transport facilities to and from the 
Westphalian university town. 

But Nixdorf is still based in Pader¬ 
born, from where subsidiaries in the 
United States and Brazil, Singapore and 
even Japan are supervised. 

He came from a long-established 
Paderborn family and was the oldest of 
five children. After studying he set up 
an impulse technology laboratory ol his 
own.He.wns 26. 

He had no capital. Rheiniseh-Wcsl- 
falisches Elektrizitntswerk (RWE) adv¬ 
anced him DMJtuHjn and a cellar to 
unrk in; ihev were i me re sled in Mu- me- 
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ters he had devised. Now, nearly 30 
years later, Nixdorf are determined to 
become the largest computer manufac¬ 
turer in Europe. 

Nixdorf always realised he could 
never hope to rival US computer firms 
in the full range of computer technol¬ 
ogy; 1 ’ ‘ 

So he concentrated on small- and me¬ 
dium-sized equipment and software tai- 
lormade to suit the user. 

He and his firm were enormously suc¬ 
cessful. Nixdorf is felt to have pioneered 
the work station concept. US computer 
giants may not have feared him but ihey 
respected him. 

The figures tell their own story. In 
1966 turnover was DM28m. Ten years 
later it was DM 686 m. Last year it was 
DM3.9bn, 

The group’s world payroll is over 
23.000. Staff were offered shares in the 
firm as part of a profit-sharing scheme 
long before the company went public in 
1984. 

Staff now hold about eight per cent of 
the firm's paid-up share capital. 

Nixdorf has several other striking en¬ 
trepreneurial features. They include 
l, KM) apprentices and a company 
trades college. 

He was always fulsome in his praise 
of skilled German workers. They were 
responsible lor producing very Vrnle 
waste; American goods were shoddy in 
comparison.. ■ 

Heinz Nixdorf put his money where 
■ his mouth was. He was worried about 
the future of the Germans. What the 
Plague had done in ages past he felt the 
Pill was doing today. 

So he paid women staff DM500 (and 
unmarried mothers DM 1,000) when 
they had children. He had three sons of 
his own. 

Staff health was another important 
point. Company sports facilities were 
first-rate. 

He started building them “long before 
the bureaucrats had struggled .through 
to grant planning permission." 

He even hired the services of an 
Olympic gold medallist, decathlon spe¬ 
cialist Kurt Bendlin, to help keep staff 
and management fit. 

. Nixdorf himself, not n man. for con¬ 
spicuous, consumption, was. a health fa-: 
natic from the mid-1970s when he had 
his first heart attack. His second was fa¬ 
tal. : 1 ' : ’ ' : " : ' 

■ Hons-WillyBein ■■ 



Klaus Luft 
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Crown prince 
Klaus Luft 
takes over 

K laus Luft. 44, the new Nixdorf chief 
executive, is a man who acts while 
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WELFARE 


Seventy-five years of staff 
welfare at Siemens 



AVIATION 




SttddeutsdieZelniiig 

S iemens, now on international elec¬ 
tronics group, recently celebrated 
in Berlin the 75lii anniversary of an in¬ 
stitution that was once a milestone in 
German socinl history. 

Concerned nbout the well-being of its 
women workers, the firm set up a child¬ 
ren’s home in Berlin in 191L and. three 
years Inter, a social welfare department. 

The works welfare unit set standards 
in industrial social work, a sector many 
people are still not aware of today. 

When it was launched Siemens had a 
payroll of 49,000. 

It was the year in which Gerhart 
Hauptmann's socially critical play Die 
Ratten (The Rats) was premiered. 

Hugo vun Hofmannsthal. published’ 
his hook Jetlermann and Wilhelm 
Wundt his EiitfiUinnig in the I’sychoto- 
tfe (Introduction to Psychology). 

Colleges were set up in Leipzig, Ber¬ 
lin and Hamburg to train women in so¬ 
cial work. 

Legislation was passed to protect 
people working at home, whose hourly 
wage was often less than ten pfennigs. 
This was the era of the emergence into 
the industrial age. 

The previous forms of family, church 
and neighbourhood support for people 
in need proved inadequate. 

Large groups of workers suddenly 
found themselves faced by serious 
problems in the rapidly expanding in¬ 
dustrial world of the big cities. 

it Is no coincidence that for many 
years industrial social work was only 
provided in the firms with powerful 
rounder personalities. 

Siemens is one example, Bosch another. 
The “patriarchs” were clearly in charge. 

The founder of Siemens. Werner Sie¬ 
mens, for example, wrote to his son in 
1377: 

“But we arc human beings and wish to 
remain caring and not just egoistically 
calculating moneymakers." 

The changing names given to indus¬ 
trial social’ work during the past 75 
years gives an Idea of how the tasks'it 
encompasses has also changed. 

During the first few years it was 
called welfare for women workers; in 
1916 the term used was factory care, iii 
1933 industrial care, in 1950 industrial 
assistance, and since 1969 social advi¬ 
sory service. 

Industrial social work is still primari¬ 
ly carried out by women. 

Us initial uim was 'to create accept¬ 
able working conditions for the women 
who took over the jobs of their con¬ 
scripted husbands. 

What is more, It was hoped that such, 
a service would help stnbllisc the dom¬ 
estic environment of fatherless families. 

The industrial welfare workers at that 
time used to walk through the factories, 
tulk to the employers and visit women 
workers nt home or if they were sick. 

The sharing out of food In the con¬ 
sumer cooperatives, prenatal and mat¬ 
ernity care, mid the search for accom¬ 
modation were also important tasks. 

Industrial social work was subjected 
to its toughest test between the two 
world wars. 


The fact that there is still a sente of 
community in firms like Siemens today 
is partly due to the company manage¬ 
ment's sense of social responsibility. 

Of course, there have been crises. Af¬ 
ter all, the firm’s efforts in this field are 
a cost factor. • 1 

Siemens look a closer look at spend¬ 
ing in this field in the late 1970s, n peri¬ 
od in which the economic downswing 
began to blunt the social conscience of 
politicians.. 

Many people in. the firm, recall it as a 
time when “cool calculators 1 ' prevailed. 
The. company's management, how¬ 
ever, decided not to cut back its jndus- 
trinl social advisory service. 

This was not just a “friendly gesture," 
says Hans Schlitzbergcr, Siemens personnel 
director since 1980 and n board member. 

The company, he claims, has a vital 
interest iii ensuring that its employees 
are as happy as possible. 

Schlitzberger's motto is “the quality 
of the life of a worker determines the 
quality of the behaviour of that worker,” 
Eleonore von ' Rotenhan, who has 
been responsible for industrial social 
work at Siemens since 1982, soys those 
who dismiss this work as some kind of 
"nnthroposophical quirk” don’t know 
whai they are talking about. 

She is a qualified social economist 
and was professor of social education in 
Munich for nine years. 

For those who nre still sceptical she 
refers in a recent American study in 
which industrial social work is ap¬ 
praised on a cost-benefit basis. 

The study concludes that there would 
be much more friction and greater per¬ 
sonnel fluctuation if there ytere no adyir 
sory service of this kind in industry. 

Substantial personnel fluptatioif, the 
study claims, leads to additional costs 
(of finding and training new staff) and to 
a decrease in production. , . 

in the speech he gave on the occasion 
of the 75th anniversary of Siemens’ in¬ 
dustrial social work activities, Otto 
Fichtner, the chairman of the German 
Association for Public and Private Wel¬ 
fare, emphasised that: 

“industrial social work is not merely 
an embellishment, but an essential and 
indispensable part of modern personnel 
and company management.” 

Eleonore von Rotenhan points out 
that her fellow social workers are 

Continued from page 1 

charge of external relations, said: 'if we 
touch soya deliveries we will be igniting 
a nuclear warhead 

In the course of European Commun¬ 
ity expansion that is exactly what hns 
happened, arid the United Stales lias 
been quick to read. 

The US authorities promptly issued 
n list of import restrictions on Euro¬ 
pean checso and while wine, beer, ap¬ 
ples, fruit juice and pork, leather goods 
and alcoholic drinks of various klndsi 
So the European Community is ob¬ 
liged at least to consider codntcr-mea¬ 
sures, the Commission says, although 
details of what it has in mind are not 
yet to be published. 

All that hns been said in Brussels is 
that a group of experts lias been entrust¬ 
ed with compiling u list of US products 
imports of which could be limited as a 
retaliatory move. 
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Women workers at a can factory In 1911, the year Siemens opened their tint 
staff children's home In Berlin. (Pholo; saddcu.^rv^ 


staff children's home In Berlin. 

adopting an increasingly ‘♦pastoral’’ 
function. 1 ■ ■ 

Anton* Michl, head of social policy at 
Siemens, confirms that “the personal 
support provided by the in-plaril advi¬ 
sory service is becoming more' ahd more 
important in an increasingly impersonal 
environment." 

The service has become more person¬ 
al, and people now talk about things 
which really move them, says Barbara 
Joussen, one of the social advisers nt 
Siemens. 

Take the case of the young father 
whose doctor told him that he must 
change his job because of an occupa¬ 
tional disease. 

This man is now worried about his 
job, and his family - his wife is expect¬ 
ing her third child - does not yet know 
about his problem. 

In another case a woman who had 
worked for Siemens for many years told 
the social adviser that she couldn’t cope 
with the new work techniques. 

She had really become frightened of 
her work and suffered from depression. 

Both cases make it clear that off-the- 
job social advice centres, which have no 
direct link to their client’s place of em¬ 
ployment, cannot provide the same kind 
of support. 

About 10 per cent of the roughly 
200,000 Siemens employees in Germany 
consult the advisory service each year. 

A solution to the problems of about 
60 per cent of these cases could not be 


management and colleagues to show 
greater understanding rather than shun 
their fellow-employees. 

Industrial social workers arenof/usf 
a “fire brigade,” says Eleonore von Rbr- - 
enhan. 

Otto Fichtner feels that In cases 
where problems and conflicts often oc¬ 
cur the job ought arguably to be adapt¬ 
ed to the person doing it rather than the 
other way round. 

This, admittedly, is where the industrial 
social workers come up against clear limits 
in their day-to-day activities. 

These relate to both the use of new 
technologies and friction between em¬ 
ployees. 

“You can't transfer the boss wto 
causes a stomach ulcer.” Eleonore«. 
Rotenhan admits. 

She sees one of her main tasks as that 
of making management more sensitive 
to the problems of their employees. 

This, she feels, is a general social 
problem, but each firm must make its 
contribution to finding a solution. 

In this context, she refers to the 
“clever Harvard boys” who are full of 
specialist know-how but have no idea of 
how to deal with people. 

They very often assume responsibly 
in departments and are. then surprised 
at the growing lack of motivation. 
“There’s plenty to do in this field , r says 
Eleonore von Rotenhan. • • •" 

The fact that many workgjs.tire heavi¬ 
ly in debt and on (or well beyond) tne 

. . . ' . . _.nnthpr 


Frankfurt airport plans 
further expansion 
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F our pairs of dots in Lhe hazy March 
morning sky are harbingers of an¬ 
other busy day at Frankfurt internation- 
; al airport. ' i.. 

They slowly increase in size and 
brightness as they descend toward the 
as yet- barely visible woodland to the 
east. 

There can be no mistaking the array 
of flashing red lights on the horizon- 
1 They signify five or six jet airliners 
l' awaiting take-off permission. 

The pairs of dots are landing lights of 
* incoming jet aircraft. They land, not 
h quite simultaneously, on the two paral¬ 

lel runways. ’ 

lf In the morning mist a fresh pair of 
landing lights appear. They herald a 
es squadron of several airliners being 
lC . talked down by the control tower. 

Everyone else is circling at various al- 
]e titudes, waiting for permission to land. 

It’s take-offs next; the red flashing lights 
a l taxi down the runway to their take-off 
|ls positions. 

It isn’t just a matter of courtesy or fair 
w play. Terminal positions are. in short 
ii. supply and have to be cleared to make 
way for fresh arrivals. 

,, Space is at a premium in the busy 

niorn/m^jnshly^r al Rhine-Main, 
Frankfurrrwmt jumbos arriving from or 
„ inking off for four continents. 

( It is a run-of-the-mill aerial traffic 

jam. Congestion is congestion, whether 
jl on the road or in the air. Frankfurt is 
t5 used to them and normally handles 
them skilfully and as n matter of routine. 
I, e Experience and improvisation will 

0 f sooner or later no longer be enough, as 
0 j the airport authority, owned jointly by 
Bonn, Hesse and Frankfurt, is well 
tJP aware. 

I( j Expecting further moderate increases 

in the number of flight movements, it 
has a three-stage plan to ensure that 
Frankfurt remains fully capable of 
i- handling air traffic at the “turntable of 

,* Europe;*. 


found without the help of other depart- verge of becoming alcoholics is another 
ments or persons in the company. major task for industrial social workers. 


This means that the social advisers 
act as go-betweens and try to persuade 

For the past year stated US policy has 
been to regain markets lost to Europe 
by means of massive export subsidies if 
need be. 

But M. de Clercq only recently 
warned that the Europeans could not 
afford to last out a trade war With the 
United States. 

Besides, with the dollar exchange rat© 
at its current low level US exporl'sub- ; 
sidles cost less than comparable Euro¬ 
pean export subsidies. 

Since the dollar began Us decline the 
European Community is said by the 
Commission to have ploughed about 
DM4bn more than intended into subsi¬ 
dising European products down to 
world market price levels. 

Export refunds is the Common Mar¬ 
ket term for this practice. So the out¬ 
look is gloomy for Europe. 

Rolf Spitzhiittl 

(Slutigarter Nachrichlcn, 4 April 1986) 


iY in ueui anu on lor wen . ....... 

verge of becoming alcoholics is another J^fain comess 13th in the 

major task for industrial social workers. . , for volume of passeng- 

™ u—. nnri* Irau, c (not includine transit oassene- 


The subjedtf dfi'dtlnk has been part" 
cularly ignored and neglected by dSw 
.ponies in. (he past, says Eleonoij^ of? ' 
Roterihari,: • ■ .*. Jr \ 

‘ Siemens has’now taken steps to com • 
to terms with this problem * ttet 1 • 
company 

If^^^fUage share of risk persons’* 
this.respedt is assumed, this means yea*, 
costs of about DM45m for Siemens. ] 
■the company recently developed J 
: programme to tackle excessive drinking 
involving information and in-plant sell' 
help groups. 

The objective of this long-term pro¬ 
gramme is to restore the "sick” person*- 
ability to work, safeguard his 
facilitate his social rehabilitation/. . 

This is a classic example of industrial 
social work which requires the support; 
of all colleagues. : • 

Support and care for those who ore 4, 
over a longer period is also- extreme!/, 
important. These are workers whpi JP. 

Continued on pag» 9 -• t” v. 


vr tra "ic (not including transit passeng- 

^■WiS^S. 18,3 minion in 1984, 

i (Chicago, Atlanta and 

mil inn 8eles) handle 45 7, 39 and 34.4 
million passengers respectively.' 

H,-™ 1 *,:! aiffiarr; Heathrow. 


Continued frontpage 8 

example, return to their jobs after hav- 
,n 8 suffered a heart attack or who have 
10 be reintegrated because of the secon- 
dar y injuries resulting from a serious ac¬ 
cident. ' 

Again it becomes clear that industrial 
social work has plenty of problems to 
tackle.. • ... ■ 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
there are currently 90,000 qualified so¬ 
il workers.-. Only about 400 are cm-' 
Pjoyed in industrial social work , ser¬ 
vices. 

Siemens alone ; employs-'80 'social 
Workers In over l'OO plantsin Germany. 

• i ■ ■ ’ Christian Schneider >■ 
(StidUcutsoho ZoltUng, Munich, 29 March 1986) 


ranks sixth. Frankfurt Is No. 2 in Eu¬ 
rope, largely because air traffic in Paris 
is handled by two airports, Orly and 
Charles de Gaulle. 

Similarly, O'Hare airport, Chicago, 
leads the world only because New 
York’i air traffic is handled by three air¬ 
ports. 1 

The moderate increases expected in 
Frankfurt in the years ahead are striking : 
figures too: 21.8-22.7m by 1989, 24.3- 
27.2m by 1994 and 2$.8-32.8m pas¬ 
sengers b’y 1999. 

Air freight is expected' to increase 
even more rapidly, at least doubling 
from its present rate of about 773,000 
tons a year. 

Yet handling passengers at peak peri¬ 
ods remains Frankfurt's main problem, 
and with it placing jet airliners on the 
airport’s busy runways. 

The airport authority may not expect 
ali that many more flight movements. 
The number should increase from 
227,000 take-offs and landings a year 
now to at most 276,000 flight move¬ 
ments by the turn of the century. 

These figures are for civil aviation 
only, ol' course, and don't include mili¬ 
tary flights to and from the neighbour¬ 
ing US air base. 

By the turn of the century Frankfurt 
will be handling a new generation of 
king-sized supersonic transport planes. 
The Hi icing 744. ihc large-si current air- 
liuci, is 7.1 metres ^23311; lunguud Inis a 
wing span of 60 metres (197ft). 

Frankfurt airport planners expect the 
newcomers to be 83 meires (272ft) long 
and to have a wing span of 77 meires 
(252ft). They will need more handling 
space. 

Planners must already bear this prob¬ 
lem in mind but new buildings aren’t 
needed just yet. Extra terminal facilities 
for peak periods are, in contrast, ur¬ 
gently needed here and now. 

Extensions are planned at “C” Termi¬ 
nal, which used to handle charter flights 
only. There will be extra gates and three 
new luggage bays, not to mention an im¬ 
proved shuttle service to and- from the 
other terminals. 

This is to ensure that Frankfurt’s 
sales slogan of handling passengers in 

L ufthansa aims to be one of the 
world’s largest airlines by the turn 
of the century, says chief executive, 
Heinz Ruhnau. 

andDLT. • 

The airline's payroll is expected to in¬ 
crease from 40,000 to over 50,000. 

This expansion will require heavy in¬ 
vestment. This' ydar and next; invest¬ 
ment will total roughly DM4.4bn, in¬ 
cluding DM3,2bn for new aircraft. 

In this connection the airline has re¬ 
cently been criticised for buying for¬ 
ward dollars at what now.appears to be 
too high a price in Dltf terms. , . _ j 

Herr Ruhnau . says a. company like 
Lufthansa with a turnover of DM1 lbn - 
is bound to face exchange-rate ; probr 
lems,. / . : ■ 

They require decisions, that cannot 
ever be sure to have been exactly right, -i- 
He was confident the aifline > would 



Lufthansa trains women pilots 

Evl Lausmann, 21, and Nicola LUnemann, 20, here at the controls of a Luft¬ 
hansa Jumbo Jet, are the first women ever to train with the German national 
airline as pilots. They and 18 male trainees were selected from 6,000 appli¬ 
cants for the two-year course. Evl (loft) has no flying experience. Nicola 
(right) is a Lufthansa air hostess. (Phoio: apj 


45 minutes at most remains more than 
an idle boast. 

“A” Terminal, at present used mainly 
for domestic and Lufthansa flights, is al¬ 
so to be enlarged and extended after 
1990 once the neighbouring mulii-sto- 
rey car park has been demolished (new 
parking facilities are under construc¬ 
tion). 

Fourteen extra bus gates are planned. 
Airlines hope Frankfurt will then ut 
long lust buy belter buses. 

lhe existing buses may be line lor 
works. uinuJitP .feui they arc a disgrace 
for a modern international airport. 

Old or infirm passengers, not to men¬ 
tion travellers with children, have great 
difficulty in clambering aboard. 

Just as aircraft handling bays are in 
short supply at peak periods, so are 
check-in facilities for passengers. Two 
moves are planned: extra gates and 
greater flexibility. 

Forty new gates are planned at "A" 
Terminal, lucrative shop concessions 
being scrapped to make way for the new 
facilities. 

Flexibility witl mean a gradual change' 
from the present arrangement of air¬ 
lines paying for exclusive use of a parti¬ 
cular gate. 

If, say, Aero line as Argentinas has no 
flights and neighbouring Air Portugal 


Lufthansa chief 

• . . . • • • • i i 

sounds note 

i oil wl 11 

of confidence 

earn a further profit this yeari although . 
the exact effect of (he cheaper dollar' 
and lower oil prices would nol.be clear : 
until mid-year. : 

For domestic services Lufthansa has < 
already'cancelled a proposed* 3.5-per- 
cerit increase hi fares, i* 

Lufthansa invests in: subsidiaries for 
two reasons, Herr Ruhnau says. One is 
to ensure maximum group profit.-This 
category' of Investment includes stibsidi- * 
aries such as Condor,:LSG and Gdrman - 
Cargo. ■■•• ••:". ;/ v*' '•< 

The other category aims at improving 
customer service. Such as buying shares 
in hotels; “We remain 1 Convinced that 
Lufthansa has to be 1 In a position to sell 


has three, it will use the Argentinian 
gate too (and vice-versa). 

This change is to start soon and 
should be completed by 1994. 

The heaviest investment will be 
needed from 1995 in the eastern section 
of the airport near the Hamhurg-Basle 
autobahn. 

Over the years a hotch-potch of 
buildings for various uses has been built 
around whnt was originally the sole 
post-war terminal building. 

Some, if not all. will make way for 
facilities to handle the super-jumbos ex¬ 
pected to take off and land at Frankfurt 
airport by the turn of the century. 

The net result will be more space bur 
not necessarily more passenger comfort. 
There will be more bussing from gates 
to take-off positions on the runway. 

Passengers will also have to travel 
greater distances within the airport 
complex. 

The new terminal building for super- 
jumbos is called the "satellite” by air¬ 
port planners. It will only work if trans¬ 
port facilities are ideal, they warn. 

But Frankfurt, a model airport in 
many respects, has long made do with 
makeshift arrangements for passengers 
from check-in to gangway. 

Axel Thomas 

(Die Zell, Hamburg. 28 March 1986) 

both flight tickets and accommodation.” 
he says. 

He sees no reason why international 
civil aviation should-not continue to in¬ 
crease. Fuel supplies are assured until 

■ theiarftd'of ffle^ccuturyj while technology 
is sure to improve. ; 

Lufthansa are deterlnihed to make 
sure that running expenses are not in¬ 
creased to the extent that higher unit 
costs oiit profit margins 1 to thc<extent 
of making the airline less competi¬ 
tive. •' • ■: 

Growing attention is already paid to 
the Pacific basin. In I960, Herr Ruhnau 
says, 1 the North Atlantic accounted for 
47 per cent and the* Far East for four 
p&r cent of Lufthansa's business. 

In 1984 the Far East accounted for 
19.1 per cent and the North. AUanticTot 
ohly 26 per cent of business; This trend 
is expected to continue a s the' Pacific 

■ basin emerges ad ; tlie' : ecoiibkhic hub'of 

• the world. ' ■ . ,. 1 ■ v .. . 

'• ' ■ dpn/vwd 

(Bremer Nachrichien, 25 March 1986) 
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WRITING 


‘German Lesson’ novelist 
Siegfried Lenz is 60 


W hen Siegfried Lenz was asked in 
1972 what he wopld do if'he 
weren’t a writer he said he would prob¬ 
ably be a teacher. 

Ho saw himself leaching German and 
gymnastics in Hamburg or some small 
town. One cnn certainly see the educa¬ 
tional interest In his work. 

Lenz, 60, had more than just serious 
intentions to enlighten in his interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed 1968 hovel “The 
German Lesson.” 

Nearly all his work confronts the 
reader with existential problems with¬ 
out professing patent remedies. Lenz 
himself spenks of the didactic function . 
of litcrnturc. 

Recent German history often forms. 
the background to his>work and critics 




town of Lyck in East Prussia, where his 
father was a customs officer. 

He grew up there and was permitted, as 
he noted in retrospect, on a note of self- 
irony, to stand in line with thousands of 
Hitler Youth when people with names like 
Hitler, Koch or Goebbels came and took 
over the town, the pearl of Masuria. 

After taking his wartime school-leav¬ 
ing certificate in 1943 he served in the 
navy on board the heavy cruiser “Admi¬ 
ral Scheer” as a 17-year-old. 
ft operated ip the Baltic, and it was there 


,mw wun^iuunu iu IIH-wuin UUU LTIIICS 

take the opportunity to speak of. Lenz’s.. that hc S ot t0 know the horrors of war. 
“German lessons,” a reference to the.lit- ^ cruiser was sunk in a hail pf 
tie of his bestseller. bombs, Lenz was among the survivors 

Hc was born in the small Masurian and made it to Denmark. 

Hc deserted after someone had been 
* • • '■ |* liquidated in order, as he put it, “to re- 

An international m,nd us ° f t,ieir p° wer " He spent the 

remainder of the war in hiding in the 
woods, aided by Danish farmers. 

A-JCoL5CllvI After the British released him as a 

PoW lie studied to be a teacher of Eng- 

T hcru seems to be no end to the success lish and philosophy in Hamburg. 

of Gunter Wallraffs book Gain Kitten He initially financed himself by work-' 
describing Iris experience in the guise of a ing as a small-time dealer on the black 
Turkish worker called All and uncovering market. 

some very shady practices in the field of He broke off his studies to become a 

“CS h, «d labour journalist. After practical trainee and a 

WnUrarr.s publisher Rewhold Ncven short .stint as arfs editor nf the Hamblin* 
Ouiuoni announced in Bonn that two weekly Die Zeiihe began in 1951 as a 
million copies of the book will soon freelance writer, 
have jjeen printed. • His work has been published in 21 

nf T thP r 18 Unparan * lC c in lhe histor y countries. They include the Soviet Union ; 
^SoStT 1 EUrOPe " n b °° k ^ United States, Israel and nearly tdl^u- 

According to lhe publishing com- xxrr • 

pony, Kiepenheuer & Wilsch. 120.000 WflrPfC ■ <ICCi 

copies of the Dutch edition have already a HO B' 

been sold. 

The first Swedish edition of 10,000 COflPTfi^S 

was sold out immediately after publican * 

bJLjTi)' 1 ^ ili ° ns wil ! soon be P“- r onferences of the German wri 

the 1 KA.it r h COUnln “' including C association have a fine tradltio 
T,l^! ! pan u • was founded largely by the Nobel P 

.,11 r re held w^h pu- winning writer Heinrich Boll in 197 

s J rs , r - Eastern Europe and the Writers then had no social sec 
, n nnn H" 1 ? 11 ' A , T urkish edilion of and it was felt that a writers’ associi 
uJ ii « be ready in ,wo weeks rime. could help improve things. Ties wei 
wallraff doubts whether the Him ac- tablished with IG Druck, the prir 
companying the book, which has been union. 

snowing in the cinemas for some weeks The aim was to establish a trade 
now, will be screened on German TV as ion for everyone in the arts. Toi 
planned on 1 May. .. catch phrase and objective is a “m 

He referred to a “confidential letter” he union." 
had seen, in which the general secretary of The plan for this growth was d 
the CSU, Gerold Tandler, urges the dircc- loped in 1970 at the first confercm 
tor-general of the Bavarian broadcasting Stuttgart, 
corporation notto screen the film. Prominent literary figures me 

The reason given in the letter. Wall- Stuttgart to discuss the role of the u 

raffjjxplained, wos that ‘’criminal meth: in society. Chancellor Willy Brandi 
ods" had been used to make the film. them the time when politicians coul 
This is apparently? a reference to hid: ford to ignore writers was over. • 
den cameras being used and not to the The seventh conference, heid in 
shameful working conditions shown in tin last month; had a less fraterm 
1 ! , plioria. The Neue Helmut scond 

•wallraff also criticised; the activities trade union owned building firm 
of the editorial team oX the TV pro- nancial-difficulty) played a part I 
gramme Report .Mimeheiu which, he mudrslinging, i. ;:- 
claimed, was conducting a campaign Some union officials with dai 
against him, . , credibility turned up. One could 

In a film on Wallrafr, for example, an , coma nwuy with the impressioi 
executive of the Tliysscn : company, they misused the writers’ associai 

Wallraff claims, was. interviewed wear- the conference, 
ing workmen 5 overalls. The continued existence, of th 

(Ktiim-r Siadi-Anzciger, ters’ association Is necessary for 

Cologne, 12 March 1986) cal, professional and social re; 


ropean countries. His total German im¬ 
print alone is over 5.5 million copies. 

Together with Gunter Grass and 
Heinrich Boll, he belongs to the leading 
team of post-war German authors. 

The experiences of the generation 
which grew up under National Social¬ 
ism and which witnessed the catas¬ 
trophe of the Second World War has 
shaped Lenz's works. 

It happens to be a generation that al¬ 
so sought, with determination and ideal¬ 
ism, to make a fresh start. , 

His novels,,stories, radio and stage 
plays are dominated by themes of guilt, 
failure, escape, revolt, persecution and 
life without purpose and homeland. 

A central problem which is a focal 
point in many of his works is the exami¬ 
nation of the typical German concept of 
loyalty. 

He deals with the tension between 
personal responsibility for one’s actions 
and blind execution of and obedience to 
the law, which generations of German 
soldiers and officials had drummed into 
them as the epitome of duty. 

In his first novel, Es waren Habichte 
In Her Luft, 1951, in his bestselling “The 
German Lesson," 1968, and in his most 
recent stories, Ein Kriegsende, 1985, 
Lenz urges his readers to examine the 
danger of a concept of loyalty based on 
obedience, the like of which has inflict¬ 
ed history with sorrows. 

In a 1985 interview he tackled critic¬ 
ism that this subject matter was too nar¬ 
row. He said 

“Every author has a limited conflict 
budget and it is necessary to portray it, 
use it and to remain faithful to 1 it for a 
lifetime," 

Lenz has repeatedly stressed the va¬ 
lue of literary models in his develop¬ 
ment as a writer. He openly admits that 
he initially modelled himself, styHarieal^ 
Jy and thematically, on Hemingway. 

Works such as Der Mann int Strom, 
1957, and Jager des Spotts distinctly re¬ 
mind the reader of Hemingway. 

His fifst play; Zeit der Schulden, 
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Writers’ association’s Berlin 

. ' • i •! -i 

congress is a shambles 


C onferences of the German writers’: 

association have a .fine tradition. It 
was founded largely by the Nobel Prize¬ 
winning writer Heinrich Boll in 1970. . 

Writers then had no social security 
and it was felt that a writers’ association 
could help improve things. Ties were es¬ 
tablished with IG Druck, the printers’ 
union. 

The aim was to establish a trade un¬ 
ion for everyone in the arts. Today's 
catch phrase and objective is a “media 
union." 

The plan for this growth was deve¬ 
loped in 1970 at the first conference in 
Stuttgart. 

Prominent literary figures met in 
Stuttgart to discuss the role of the writer 
in society. Chancellor Willy Brandt told 
them the time when politicians could af¬ 
ford to Ignore writers was over. • • ! 1 
The seventh conference, held in Ber- 
lin last month; had a less fraternaLeu- 
plioria. The Neue Helmut scandal (a 
trade union owned building firm in fi¬ 
nancial difficulty) played a part In the 
mudrslinging. , 

Some' union 1 officials with damaged' 
credibility turned up. One could have 
. coma nwuy with the impression (hat 
they misused the writers’ association at 
thc'confcrence. 

The continued existence of the wri¬ 
ters’ association Is necessary for politi-, 
cal, professional and social reasons. 


Conferences like this seriously endang- 
erits survival. 

The level of debating was miserable. 
What remained afterwards resembled a- 
heap of fragments. 

Berlin writer Ingeborg Drewitz said 
she had never experienced such a hpoe- 
lessly divided conference. The insults 
which flew around the hall made good 
use of animal metaphors. Many were ex¬ 
treme enough to goad writers who are 
usually above such behaviour Into retal¬ 
iating. 

The writers in general took 1 them¬ 
selves for too seriously. The assembly of 
neatly stiff, serious, misogynous writers 
intolerant of any adroit use of language 
came across as a dabbling lay parlia- 
ment. . ,!.. .... 

If writers allow such conferences to 
take place again, with their numerous 
political tcsolulions and motion's, they, 
will lose, certainly as ariiofganjsation, 
their much .demanded attention from 
the public. \ : 

Political problems plagued the con¬ 
ference. Liberals, left-find right-wingers' 
clashed over .'attitudes to East Bloc 
countries. 1 This was particularly embar¬ 
rassing for people Mio had left East 
Germany. 

Exiled Soviet writer Lew Kopelew 
appealed for commitment on behalf of 
imprisoned Russian writers. But the as- 

Continued on page 11 




Siegfried Lenz 

(Photo; Hamburger AbendUtt] 

1961, clearly takes after Sartre. It had 
its premiere under Gustaf Griindgensa 
the Deutsches Schauspielhaus in Ham¬ 
burg. It was extremely successful and 
was even staged In Isrpel. 

It deals with the responsibility and 
guilt of every individual clearly paral¬ 
leling the Nazi era. • 

In support of Sartre’s dematvAlot * 
committed, involved ' literature, Lem 
defines the writer'a task:■AfnSjft 
“It’s a mattef'of'liylrig the world bare 
so' that nobody can say he is innocent.” 

' fie always has an underlying leitmotif 
ini his work. “First of all 1 have the con¬ 
flict and then 1 invent a situation; with 
me the purpose comes bursting through, 
my index'finger points,” he says. 

He has consistently tried for himself 
to put into action the demand to chanjp 
the world. 

Ifr the 1960s and 1970s he and co¬ 
writers canvassed for the SPD. He w* 
particularly energetic in his support f« 
the Ostpolitik of Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, which was based on a policy of 
reconciliation. 

He whs invited by Brandt, as was 
Giinter Grass, to Warsaw in 1970 for 
the signing of the German-Polish treaty. 

The Warsaw Treaty recognised the Od- 
er-Neisse Line as Poland’s western border. 

Lenz wrote about the theme of loss of 
homeland in the novel Heimatmusta 
1978.- ' ' ' . 

The novel ExerZierplatz continued his 
German lessons. • 

Having dealt with matters of gtijM'W 
arid homeland, Lenz wrotO 1 in Exerzier- 
ptatz about the development of the Feder¬ 
al Republic in a parable-like story. 

The auspicious fresh start made by* 
displaced person iroa nursery (the 
cultural variety) in: a former 
manoeuvre-area is followed bygj^ 
and envy among his potential hdir^ 
Symbolically the military ntaK e a re „, 
appearance, parachutists aBe*W awn 0 ' 
course and land, crushta^they oun *. 

pwi 

and? eight, theatre, plays. Along 
these.“serious" works he has also & 
naged to produce humorous ones. ■ *• 
His Masurian. stories for exampi*' 
They include So zarilich war Suleykt* 
1955, Lehmanns,- Erzdhlungen,,^ 
“confessions of.a,black-market deaf®* 
or So schdn war mein Markt, 1964. >; ■ 
There are also his tales set in’;thtffi<# 
tious Schleswig-Holstein village bf B 0 ^ 
erup in bn Geist.der MlrabeU&tf 
: works reveal the roguish writer as aft** 
curate observer of people. . . V 
‘ Critics and the publicfllike agraf 
the near perfect storyteller Lenz &*** 
in his element; - \Matthias Moe» , S_ 

(Nordweai Zoitung, Oldenburg, 15 Marcher r 
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Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
— reputation untarnished 


O ver DM30m has been spent during 
the last two years to reconstruct 
the building which served as the Ger¬ 
man pavilion at the World Exhibition in 
Barcelona in 1929. 

The pavilion was designed by Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe and has enjoyed an 
almost legendary reputation in post-war 
architectural circles as one the 20th 
century's most magnificent buildings.' 

In designing it Mies van der Rohe was 
able to translate into architectural real¬ 
ity some of the revolutionary ideas 
which he repeatedly varied and refined 
throughout his life. 

The original building remained in 
Barcelona for no more than a few 
months before being dismantled. 

Via a ground plan in which the free 
and harmonious interplay of the walls is 
reminiscent of a painting by Mondrian 
or van Doesburg a merging sequence of 
rooms rises up. 

It serves no other purpose than to 
represent pure functionalism and to em¬ 
phasise the well-proportioned nature of 
the building’s design and its precious 
materials — onyx, marble and traver¬ 
tine. 

This equally magnificent and proble¬ 
matic self-purposiveness of pure archi- 
tectural shape is also characteristic of 
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sijned in 1 Germany before fte died ft> 
the Nationaigalerie in Berlin, ■ 

The gallery reflects.the : perfection, of 
a search,for the absolute harmony of 
materiqlsj.■ design and space.,)Unfortur 
n ately it.(s difficult to use,as a museum. 

■' Ludwig Mies, who-later added-Iris 
another's family name van derRohc, was 
born in Aachen d.ri 27 March ! $86. He 
Worked, as an apprentice. ; in his father’s 
slope.masonry.. lt •• i..-. 1 

1 Like, Gropius - and ; ;Le, Corbusier,, the 
other two doyerts of modem; architecture, 
Mies vander Rphe did pot: have an acad- 
^0' architectural, training ..and for .this 
fcason. was probably moicq ppenrminded 
towards new architectural developments.., 
Hls'iyeWa^ 1 ari'a^rentice at Peter 
Behrens'‘‘archifeetufal* office in Berlin 


were particularly formative in this re¬ 
spect. Behrens provided modem de¬ 
signs for ail products manufactured by 
AEG, ranging from lamps to entire fac¬ 
tory buildings. 

It was in -Berlin that Mies van der 
Rohe became familiar with Schinkel's 
architectural style. 

He never denied that many of his 
buildings were characterised by this 
style, marked by classical coolness, a 
sense of balance and serenity. 

After designing a few smaller residen¬ 
tial buildings in the years immediately 
preceding the First World War Mies de¬ 
signed a high-rise building near the 
Friedrichstrasse railway station in Ber¬ 
lin in 1919. 

Part of a project which was both vi¬ 
sionary and revolutionary, it was the 
first real indication of the course his la¬ 
ter work was to take. 

Although the building was designed as 
a radiant glass construction in line with 
the visionary Expressionism which pre¬ 
vailed immediately after the Russian re¬ 
volution and the setting up of the Weimar 
Republic, the skeleton-like structure of 
glass and Iron indicates the search for an 
architectural style comprising only the 
materials of the machine age. 

The. most surprising aspect of. this 
new design, however, was the lack of fa¬ 
cades. 

Whereas architectural history up un¬ 
til this, .time, and particularly during the 
lythcentury.had emphasised they de¬ 
sign of facades. Mies virtually opened 
up the body of the building, laid bare its 
architectural composition. 

He demonstrated how architectural 
space can emerge solely from the pro¬ 
portioning of modern materials and the 
principles of their design. , 

Following a number of private resid¬ 
ential buildings characterised by a lively 
ground plan grouping and a formally 
strict structure, Mies was commissioned 
in 1927 to build a model housing estate 


near Stuttgart. He invited 16 of the 
world’s most prominent representatives 
of modern architectural styles to put 
1 their ideas into practice. 

.; Mies himSelf designed one of the' main 
multiple dwelling units on the estate. 

By the time he was invited to design 
the Barcelona pavilion two years later 
Mies had become one of modern archi¬ 
tecture’s most prominent figures and 
was appointed director of the Bauhaus 
until it was closed by the Nazis in 1933. 

The Nazis regarded Mies as a repre¬ 
sentative of scorned "Bolshevist” archi¬ 
tecture. 

He was not allowed to design any 
more buildings qnd this persuaded him 
to accept an appointment as director of 
the school of architecture at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology (IIT) in Chicago 
in 1937. 

Just' like Walter Gropius, who at the 
same time accepted a similar position at 
Harvard University, this was the start of 
a brilliant international career. 

The IIT school of architecture contin¬ 
ued the Bauhaus tradition and dissemi¬ 
nated its ideas throughout the wdrld. 

As designer of a number of famous 
buildings Mies became the most influential 
architect in the entire modern movement. 

He refined his principle of portraying 
the Zeitgeist of the technological and 
mechanical age via a rational and func¬ 
tional architectural style from one 
building to the next. 

By reducing the number nf construction 
elements but at the same lime enhancing 
the perfection of their proportions, in line 
with his motto “less is more", the design 
and the building materials became more 
visible and made the underlying construc¬ 
tion principles clearer. 

Perfect geometry and design were the 
mols used to express the precision and 
ciarity of JdwMige of technology.. „ . . 

Shortly before he died Mies summed 
up his architectural philosophy as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Architecture must emanate from the 
fundamental and driving forces of our 
civilisation, and can then at best express 
the inner structures of our age. 

“I have tried to develop architecture 
for a technological society. My main 
concern was to keep everything reason¬ 
able and clear.” 

This philosophy was most clearly ref- 



Mles van der Roha , 

,(Photo: IP) 

lected by-Mies in hi& design. of the Sea- 1 
gram Building in New York (1958), 
which is still today one of the world's 
most impressive skyscrapers. Like some 
architectural profession of faith in ra¬ 
tionality, technology and perfection the 
Seagram Building towers over a block 
of other New York skyscrapers. 

The apparent simplicity of Mies van 
der Rohe's architectural style led to nu¬ 
merous attempts to emulate his ap¬ 
proach. 

In many cases, however, the result 
was mediocrity. 

Building for a technological society 
became less and less important during 
the 1970s as the belief in the omnipot¬ 
ence of technology and progress dec¬ 
lined. 

Mies was often brought into discredit 
as the architect of soulless boxes. 

. The honesty and consistency of his 
architecture, however, definitely re¬ 
mains superior to attempts to veil socie¬ 
ty with superficiality and facades. 

David Spaeth's biography entitled 
Mies van der Rohe, Dei Architekl der 
lechnischen Perfekiion (Mies van der 
Rohe, The Architect of Technical Per¬ 
fection) provides a good initial insight 
into Mies van der Rohe’s architectural 
style. 

Wlnfried Nerdinger . 

. (Hannovcrschc Allgcmeinc, 27 March 1 ygfi) 
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sociation is still very much under the 
shadow of Ostpolitik . 

Former general secretary Bernt En- 
gelmann had to resign over bis invita¬ 
tion to. the govejrnment-backed Polish 
jrade'union in the Solidarity era. ,' ,, 
His successor, Haris Peter Bleuel, stili 
has not managed to resolve the associa¬ 
tion's conflict over the East-West lssue f 
Erich Loesj, a writer prigirially from 

sign.’ . He was * criticised ' ih pu bl ic by 
Bieudl for his troubles. , ‘ 

Bleuel himself provided the resV df 
tW c cori(erence’s cdntrdvei , sy; l T , He asso¬ 
ciation is affiliated t'o the printers* union 
arid a? Honorary general secretary he is 
entitled, to bM5;000 a morith'|n "e|{- 
periies f^citn the union. ; ' '/ ''I ' j’ 

Many members have attacked hi hi for 
this. When he came to give a financial 
report' he rhcefvfed the sharpest' pnd 
moSt: SpifeFtir reception'. Many claimed 
he was in the union's pay'Vdespite'jhfe 
asio'iiatidH's ties'With therinioH). :h 1 


the rest of whatever rights they had pre¬ 
served as an entity separate arid distinct 
from the union. They were quite uninhi¬ 
bited in their choice of criticism. 

Some of Bleuei’s sharpest critics are 
in the Berlin regional group. Out of 
.their ranks came people with copies of 
:DM 1,000 notes. They had Bieuel’s por¬ 
trait on them. This was another example 
of bad taste. ' * ■ “ ■ : 

: With all this mutual animosity the 


larisation, one which had been avoided 
whwn the organisation was founded. 

It was avoided then due to committed 
integration figures such as Boll, Gras$ 
andWalsej. , ' • , 

Today the discussion on the quality 
and role of literature could become ^ 
threat to the organisation. 

Anna Jonas, who stood, against Hans 
Peter BleUel; polled .19 votes to his 25l 
She is a person'Whd 1 could lead such d 


real important theme of forming a iritirV' "discussion without creating polarisation, j 

: ^gccdecturie «bout fantasy- and stub-j 
professions was nearly fbrgotfen.' : ; ' ■!-i i/.ibornness- betrayed so much knowledge 

i All the.same tfoe reflected executive, ..pf the writers day-to-day affairs thai 
members will.have. the. task, of leading ,,] nobody qo^ild main^ajri .that here was at| 
;the association at the end of 1988 into a ■■. qlitist-flqeL.ynfit for dealing with the or? 
'newly-foundecj larger media unipn. ; f[fj .gMisation’s daily chores. i 

The hanging out of thq asspeiation’s,.; .,! to be elected diihppointj 

dirty linen did do some good. Dishiay at ^ those tonb reel no longer represented 
'so much bad behaviour forced riiany li-' by the asociation. ' 

'terary wrlterd to respond. Among;them ijr. - .election Hans Christoplj 
jwere Arnfrid Astel, Ingeborg Drriwitz; .B.ich : and;, Ernest Wichner resigned. 
[Karin Struck and Martin Walser.. Rrederik Hetmann resigned as chair mail 

j They showed that writers'can-bom^' 1 the R^ineland-Palatinate. •. j 

■ mand a different language to party-poli- V ff the winning candidate Hans Peter 

[deal speakers. . Bleuel Wants to prevent the organisation 

I Karin Strrick reminded the confer- - breaking up or becoming totally 


is k«j m vwiu 

prthen$i v£ 1 Tiisrdfy^ 

ib'n 1 ... r 'V K .' 1 ‘ 1 ' 1 

•‘'His 1 bppbrieriti' festredtKe^ 


jerice that the heart of literature was nbt ' ‘ meaningiess, one can but hope the wri^- 
rto be found in riSsqqjg|loQ will not one day consist 

jel's speciality) but in fiction,, literature, °f mere text producers rather than men 
j poetry; : 'i .r r vtni--.lvV urif-fotters,,.,,,^, .^jbert Wiesner \ 

V -This threatened-to-create another po* ■ •: (Saddem«cheZeltung 1 -Mnnlch i 18 March 1 - 986 ) 
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■ ENVIRONMENT 


Hamburg eco-counsellors give free advice 
in environmentally aware homes 


W ho, me? An environmental Jitter 
lout? But Pm so careful with glass 
and waste paper. I lake every little jar to 
the glass container and make separate 
bundles of old newspapers every other 
week. 

These are all splendidly convenient 
habits that salve the conscience, at least 
superficially, until you start to wonder 
whether they are enough. 

Heinz Jurgen Pick knows the answer, 
anil not just in theory. Practice is his/or- 
ie, and He, os an environment counsel¬ 
lor, comes to the customer. 

Pick, 28, is a Hamburg biologist and a 
member of AllGE, un environment, 
h cult ha ml nutrition action group; 

■Yet he isn’t, as this writer had im? 
ugined, a combination of hot gospeller, 
rat catcher and Green MP. “We appeal 
to people's egoism." he says. i 
.It is clearly a successful approach. He 
and his four associates are fully booked 
for weeks ahead. Counselling is provided 
free or charge, which is obviously an in¬ 
centive, but donations are welcomed- 
The environmental advice service is 
based on the iniliativo shown by Maxi¬ 
milian Gege of Ernst Winter & Sahu, n 
Hamburg manufacturer of tools for the 
diamond trade. 

He persuaded the firm's proprietors, 
Ernst-Miclincl and Georg Winter, to 
sponsor the scheme, which was 
launched with DM 160,000 in capital. 
Pick doesn’t waste much time on the¬ 



ory. We arc all consumers, polluters and 
wasters — and well aware of the fact. 
“How often do you wns/i?" lie asks. 

He means how often do J use the wash¬ 
ing machine. Thai {know, but us 1 can’t yet 
see the point of the question, 1 answer 
guardedly but honestly: on Wednesdays 
and, sqmetimug, on Saturdays too.' 

. I am an exception |o the rule,, it 
seems. In n\osi German .homes the 
washing is done^n fyloijdays, a day.on 
wjjiclt sewage,.works have trouble cop¬ 
ing with thq,extra suds. I help to stagger 
l he washing cycle.. 

•. Pick shows, keen interest in how,l 
wash. How often, at. what tomperaturc, 
using |iow much of which detergent? 

German washing machines do a hard 
day's work. They seldom have a day off, 
and on average they are used on 320 
days a year. Water is far too often 
brought to the boll, unnecessarily and to 
the detriment of the environment, As 
for detergents, it depends which kinc] 
you use nnd how much of it. 

I am given to understand that I use far 
too little. Two plastic beakers for both 
washes is nowhere near the manufactur¬ 
er* recommendation for water as hard 
ns in Hamburg. .. . 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in SM-at-n -glance tables in ihesc new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of clinmtc, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 1 
tables The emphasis is oil the country's natural statistics, on climate. • 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable f6r daily uSc in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes nre.avalUible: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80; 

Asla/Australii, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, IJOpp., DM 10.80; 

• Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 



. Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


I am given a thorough grounding in 
tensides, phosphates, optical brighten- 
ers and the way in which various deter¬ 
gents work. 

“Why train the heavy artillery on 
washing you seldom boil any way?” he 
asks me. A washing powder for.co¬ 
loureds is usually enough; it contains 
fewer harmful .substances and doesn't 
bleach the.washing so powerfully. . . 

After a look Inside my machine Herr 
Pick says it doesn’t seem to have any ill-ef¬ 
fects from the quantity of detergent I use. 

Most German households stock a 
small army of assorted detergents, sof¬ 
teners, pastes and so on. They salve the 
conscience but are a burden on the se¬ 
wage system nnd don’t really wash 
clothes any cleaner or brighter. 

Herr Pick says people are* unlikely to 
stop* buying these additives until they 
realise they arc a waste of money that 
can be saved without the slightest-disad- 
vantnge in terms of washing that doesn't 
look as clean and fresh as that of house¬ 
wives in TV adverts. 

•Herr Pick Is a very observant man. He 
notices, for instance, that we have no 
wood panels painted with harmful varnish. 

He nods approvingly on seeing that 
our toilet has a water-saving attachment 
to prevent nine litres of water going to 
waste every time anyone flushes it. 

That is a most important point for 
eco-egoists. This water-saving device 
(half a' brick In 1 the cistern will-db the 
trick too) will save over 10.000 litres of 
water a year. 

If every Hamburg home had one the 
city would no longer need to worry 
whether it was going to have sufficient 
walef supplies in fulu re, 1 

Besides, water is meterfed in Geririany 
and charged by the cubic metre, so the 
saving, is immediate and quantifiable. 

' My pots and pans meet with appro¬ 
val. They have heavy bottoms and lids 
that fit: another way of saving energy. 

Water, he says, is best boiled in one 
of the latest electric kettles. They use 
much less energy than boiling water on 
the hob and are far less wasteful than 
coffee machines! 

We have only one spraycan filled with 
harmful gas In the house; all the others 
have hand-operated atomisers. : 

The dishwasher only runs when it is 
fully laden (otherwise there is a risk of 
breakages). 

And I sterilise baby’s bottle with hot 
steam from the kettle rather than with a 
disinfectant full of chemical additives. 

But these good marks nre only one 
sieje of the story. We come in for our fair 
share of.criticism tpo, rierr Pick Jakes a 
dim view of the contents ofour.cleans- 
ingcupboard. ‘ ‘ *'!! 

it contains bottles of all-purpose 
cleanser (whjch contains tepsides), dis¬ 
infectants (cot)taming phenol? and,alde¬ 
hyde), a steel cleaner (contains solvent), 
glass cleaner (contains ammonia'), drain 
clearer (particularly reprehensible) and 
furniture polish. 

they are all toxic to. varying degrees 
and not just dangerous but unnecessary, 
Herr Pick says. , , 

You only need four cleaners in the 
house: liquid soap, scourer (liquid if 
need be), alcohol as a stain remover and 
vinegar to decalcify kettles and. boilers. 

Using these four and nothing else 
saves both space andmonqy, apd there 



Eco-oounsellor Heinz JUrjgen Pick 


(Pholo: Wolfgang \Vilfci 

is nothing that special. products can 
clean more satisfactorily. . . 

Where do I junk all these bottles, jan 
and caps? Not in the dustbin, that's for 
sure. Hamburg refuse., disposal depart¬ 
ment has. issued , a useful brqchure ex¬ 
plaining where, and. how to dispose of 
toxic waste. 

. The trouble, is -that the broch\»*V*V«x 
insiders only. It is .available<8* Joca\ au¬ 
thority offices but. hasn’t been mailed w 
all households, which would have been 
more to the point. 

Good Intentions are not enough; they 
can often be foiled by details such as 
rhis. Herr Pick’s pep gropp are keen to 
ensure change.. .». 

There have been many enquiries 
about their advice service, and others, 
including local authorities, have fol¬ 
lowed suit.. 

'• There are 40 environmental counsel- 
around the country. They include unem¬ 
ployed teachers 1 hired under the auspice 
of the Manpower Services Commission. 

They advise people in their own 
homes, where blissful ignorance is mod 
easily identified and remedied. On-the- 
spot advice is obviously more effective 
than the most ..well-meant ecologies' 
brochure or course of instruction. 

But the Hamburg counsellors h3ve 
written a book too. • * 


Gege, Jung, Pick, Winter (Eds);. Dm 
O ko-Sparbuch filr Haushalt und fsoil- 
lle (The Eco-Savlngs Book for Hw sem 
hold and Family), Mosaik Verlag Mu¬ 
nich, DM16.80. • 


In it they say a family of four can saw 
DM2,000 a year by taking their adviqe,. 

Before taking fils 1 Idjjve Herr 'jjif 
notes with a frown that baby has 
toys and warns me about the da ju$° 
cadmium. What, I ask him, 
ion of disposable nappies? •' • . 

Disposabletf'dlapesrsare tTe 

mertdous waste of 

may them daltj' 

a btiirdbnon the enVlroiihient too. 

He warns me-not to do my ironing 
the children’s room. Ironing releA# 
steam containing formaldehydbvifl; 1 
quantity that chn still be measured,^ 
the room an hour later. •' • 1 " : * 
" My ecological homework has 
exactly three hours. Before he goes IS* 
Herr Pick where he strikes a persM* 
compromise for the Sake of comforijjf 
convenience. • •• 

: After a moment's reflection''Ba-wj 
he enjoys eating meat how and 
still brushes his teeth 1 
not cold. .^ 4 nnqvon 

(Ole Zell,; Hamburg, .14 
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■ SEXUAL EQUALITY 

Berlin women 
undecided on 
rape tactics 

Male violence was discussed at a Berlin 
women’s cehtre in connection with a case 
in which a woman anaesthetist accused 
two fellow-doctors of raping her. 

M ost cities 'are pretty peaceful 
places at 6 o'clock on a Saturday 
evening. Berlin is no exception. 

There’s hardly any traffic on the roads, 
many people have just finished their af¬ 
ternoon coffee, men start putting their 
feet up to watch sport on TV, and women 
start cooking supper in the kitchen. 

Although the’gathering of 50 women 
at the Berlin Women’s Centre didn’t ex¬ 
actly disturb the peace, plenty of steam 
was let off during a debate on violence 
against woritert. 

■ The centre Itself is a dilapidated yel- 
low-grcy building, arid its facade shows 
that the place has a long tradition. 

The inscription Schneider in Berlin, 
1886 (Tailors in Berlin, 1886) is still le¬ 
gible on the two stone reliefs, and the 
“Guild of Gentlemen's Tailors” still has 
its head office there today. 

The main item on the meeting’s agen¬ 
da was how to respond to the outcome 
of a recent trial, in which two gynaecol¬ 
ogists stood accused of having raped a 
woman anaesthetist. 

A poster for a concert by woman 
singer Ina Deter hung on the informa¬ 
tion. . spacious loom in 

whichlne meet tnE took place. 

The words oh the poster, in which Ina 
Deter could he seen jumping over the 
globe, summed up the mood of the 
meeting: women take longer to come, 
but when they come they come strong. 

Before the discussion got under way a 
decision had to be taken on whether a 
journalist from the Berlin magazine Zit- 
iy should be allowed to take part. 

After she promised not to publish 
what was said at the meeting the other 
women said she could. 

My own position was also rather pre¬ 
carious, and the big question was whether 
I was spying for the Establishment or 
merely one woman among others. 

Most women at the meeting didn’t 
know each other and represented a wide 
variety of different women’s groups. 

Some were worried a directional mic- 
ate*** be somewhere in the vi- 


The main thing is to change the system, 
said one woman. “Men are the system!,” 
came the prompt reply. “Maggie Thatcher 
is too!” someone else remarked. 

This kind of humorous verbal ex-, 
change was pretty rare. Although the 
women by no means shared the same 
views they expressed them in a cdol and 
composed way. 

The discussion was peaceful and re¬ 
laxed, and at least half the 50 women 
actively took part in the discussion. 

Their remarks were often clever, some¬ 
times amusing and rarely clumsy. All the 
women came along wearing bulky casual 
shoes or boots. No-one wore a skirt. 

Nevertheless, the struggle against vi¬ 
olence and (soniej men has riot robbed 
them of their ^specifically” female .qual¬ 
ities:' patience' rind the ability to give 
others a hearing. 

One’ 1 woman' who kept on passing 
comment on what others had to say was 
criticised for rating the content of re¬ 
marks rather than criticising them in a 
constructive manner. 

■ The frankness of this discussion may 
of course have something to do with a 
feeling of helplessness. 

Only a few of the women at the meet¬ 
ing' — perhaps three or four of those 


Woman, foreigner, black 
threefold discrimination 


ihebu«g^ n a P° licecar outside 

,J Uch conspiratorial overSensltlvity 

ma n , miSP aced fl/, yway given that so 
many women 

cussion circle' - t3 , r e l|!W^?ffl^ra^roW 
be postponed*._' 

The key question at the meeting was 
now to deal with violence ■ 

Hardly any women expect help from 
the courts in this respect, particularly 
since the two gynaecologists In the rape 
trial were acquitted. 

The joint plaintiffs (i.e. the allegedly 
r flped anaesthetist's) two female lawyers 
didn't turn up for the verdict, which 
means that a possible; appeal will not 

even be considered; ■ < ■ 

This is just one Of many rape cases 
w hich are dragged through the popular 
press. ;, : . . ; : 

The women aMfye meeting agreed 
that rapeis just part °f the violence in¬ 
flicted- upon- women and that it's no 
8 °od ^picking on individual men.” 




who spoke — were active women’s lib¬ 
bers. 

One of them brilliantly stated her po¬ 
sition in a gruff, serene and somewhat 
sarcastic way. “We don’t need laws.’’ she 
said, “we need our own sense of sover¬ 
eignty, our own power. 

"Too many women haven't got en¬ 
ough anger, or they haven't got ihe cou¬ 
rage to admit that rhey feel angry. Anger 
is our power — and I kriow how far my 
hatred goes.” 

Nevertheless. she added, she 
wouldn't go so far as to thrash a rapist in 
a forest somewhere with a broom-stick. 

If she did thrash him, she said, “there 
would be something missing after¬ 
wards." 

Most of the women at the meeting 
found this highly amusing, but the wom¬ 
an who said it seemed more serious 
about her threat. 

Nevertheless, she didn’t interrupt an¬ 
other women who adopted a more legal¬ 
istic stance: 

“Laws reveal what a society is willing 
or not willing to accept.” 

To operate outside of the law would 
be detrimental to the women's libera¬ 
tion movement, she claimed. Private re¬ 
venge was not the answer. 

The majority of women at the meeting 
also complained about their own naive¬ 
ty- 

The sense of companionship and to- 

much to be desired. • 

Why; for example, didn’t all the wom¬ 
en ih court during the rape trial move to 
the front when the judge sentenced 
three women to three days imprison¬ 
ment for contempt of court following a 
commotion In the auditorium? - 

It was stressed during the meeting in 
Berlin that the women’s response to this 
kind of situation must be arranged be¬ 
forehand. Trust alone is not enough. 

- ■ However; the discussion-began to fiz¬ 
zle out as Someone tried tb talk about 
future activities. . ■ ■ ■ - = • : 

It soon became clear that there would 
be do ■ resolutions! this evening.' The 
"deeply: rooted selfrsaarlficidl stance” of 
•most- women; it was claimed; was to 
. Continued on page 16i.' 


Gaby Frangcr: Wir haben es uns finders 
vorgesteilt. TUrklsche Frauen in dor 
Bundesrepublik, Fischer Verlag, Frank¬ 
furt, 103 pp, DM7.80. 

W e Were Expecting Something Dif¬ 
ferent is the title of Gaby Frang- 
er’s book on Turkish wothen living iri 
Germany. 

In the book, eight Turkish women 
talk ] about their jife stbriei ill only 
slig!ttiy:abrJdg?d interviews. ' 

The book is the story of life as a mi¬ 
grant, a tale of isolation, of speechless- 
ness and of a sudden and radical change 
in social and moral values. 

The women interviewed refer to what 
it is like to be painfully separated from 
their children and relatives. 

They talk about the twofold burden 
of going to work and running a house¬ 
hold, about their total dependence on 
their husbands. 

In many cases, the women nre only 
granted a residence permit via their hus¬ 
bands. 

All eight women feel they are faced 
by two kinds of discrimination: against 
women and against foreigners. 

As women they arc confronted by the 
dilemma of having to come to terms 
with both the traditionally “more back¬ 
ward" role assigned to Turkish women 
and the role of a "modern” Western Eu¬ 
ropean woman. 

As foreigners they have to cope with 
the growing hostility towards foreign¬ 
ers.. . ... ,. 

Gaby FrangCr shows us that the Tur¬ 
kish women are the worst off among 
women foreigners. 

In most cases, they are abruptly up¬ 
rooted front the rigid socio-cuitural 
structures in their native country and 
seek their orientation in the world of a 
modern industrialised society. 

One of the eight women in the book. 
Ayse. who will soon be returning to 
Turkey for good, sums up the feelings of 
many Turkish women: “We were ex¬ 
pecting something different.” 

Katja Pcrlet (Ed): Ich liebe einen 
Auslbnder!, Buntbuch Verlag, Ham¬ 
burg; 108 pp, DM15.80. 

“Everyone has the right to choose the 
partner he or she. wants. But . is this 
true?” 

With an eye to the realities of multi¬ 
racial partnerships in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany this is a central ques¬ 
tion posed by Katja Perlet’s book. : 

coUntD^ 

Katja Periet's publication of,taped inter¬ 
views reveal that foreigners are often 
given a rough ride by authorities, ., 

•, The experience of women whose boy¬ 
friends or husbands are foreigners may 
vary, but they all share the common 
feeling of day-to-day disparagement, 
social isolation and.bureacratic harass¬ 
ment. : :=• . 

The.author does not claim that.her 
book is a scientific study, avoiding any 
comments on the virtually unabridged 
interviews. ... i • i. 

The result is.a descriptive snapshot, 
whose Intention is ”to give.those affect¬ 
ed a sense'of<’SoUdarity v :.and make'a 
"contribution.< towards :< better under¬ 
standing for binatioqal partnerships 
• The-appendix, to thd> book is corre¬ 


spondingly pragmatic, listing useful ad¬ 
dresses and advice on laws relating to for¬ 
eigners and hints on how to deal with au¬ 
thorities Which take ‘‘discretionary deci¬ 
sions" on matters involving foreigners. 

The Iriferess'engeinelnschqft Her mil 
Auslandem verheirateten Frauen in Frank¬ 
furt! a group which voices the interests of 
German women married to foreigners, i? 
just one of the institutions listed. 

Gisda fremgen; und wenn du dazu 
rioch schwarz hist.' Berlchte schwarzer 
Frauen in dcr Bundesrepublik, CON 
Medlen und Vertricbsgcsellnchaft, Bre¬ 
men, 156 pp, DM15.-. • ■ 

Gisela Fremgen’s book takes a closer 
look at the specific problems facing co¬ 
loured women living in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. 

Block people are more frequently 
subjected to primitive and dangerous 
types of racism than other foreigners. 

On the one hand,- they are often insul¬ 
tingly called Neger (Nigger) and re¬ 
garded as either savages or starving, un¬ 
derdeveloped and begging Africans. 

Stories of the exotic and animalistic 
sexual desires of the Neger women in the 
Continued on page 14 

Emancipation 


for men! 

A Hanover engineer has accused the 
city council of sex discrimination. It 
advertised a job as head of an equal op¬ 
portunities department — for women 
applicants only! 

Knut Morgenroth, a Hanover engi¬ 
neer. has accordingly lodged an official 
complaint against Friedhelin Handke, 
head ofthecity’s personnel department. 

His suspicions were confirmed when 
he applied and was sent an application 
form headed “Dear Sir” — but again for 
women only. 

Herr Morgenroth feels discriminated 
against because, being a male applicant, 
he does not see any chance of getting 
the job in the women's office. ; 

Morgenroth gathers from the job appli¬ 
cation forms sent by Herr Handke’s de¬ 
partment that a man is unwanted in the of¬ 
fice. The application is for wpmen only. 

Admittedly the town hall sent him a 
form with “Dear Sir” on it. But that also 
contravenes the principle of equality. 

, The applicant found the following sent¬ 
ence even more offensive: “The selected 
of a woman head will .take some ti me.” . 

■ * Morgewoth, complained to. the .city 
council that to advertise for a specific 
sex was against the law. 

He demanded fpr the position, which 
has been advertised twice, a legally valiq 
selection procedure.' . . . 

. He finds it absur|d;thaf sexual discri¬ 
mination is, being, practised in of all 
places a department.with, gives advice 
on matters of .equality, . ..i . 

Herr Handke maintains thpre was no 
conscious contravening of the Jaw.. “It 
may have been just negligence.that ■ the 
text on tl\e form pnly referred to wom- 
en,”hesays/. . •. • 

Out of-16Q applications only five men 
bothered to apply.; ’’ -;;. j • 

The women’s dffice will one day l^ave 
to occupyiltseif with discrimination!due 
to ndgllgehce. , .... 

• 'i (Hannovbrach6;Allgetneiae^l9 March 1986) 
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Partnership and separation cause 
more illness than ever 


R elationship or separation problems 
and thg illnesses they cause are 
more widespread today than ever'be¬ 
fore. 

The psychotherapy department at 
Wurzburg University . has' recently 
looked into the problem. 

At the turn of the century Franz Kafr 
ka described in his “Letter to. Father" 
extremely vividly,'dlmost‘ brutally, his 
fear of relationships. ‘ 

He wrote; “Blood came oQt of my 

Millions suffer 
from noises 
in their ears 

B eethoven suffered from tormenting 
noises in his ears. “My ears .buzz 
and roar all day and night. Lean say f 
lend a wretched life," he once said. .. 

His younger colleague and composer 
Friedrich von Smetana also suffered 
from demonic noises. So did painters 
Vincent van Gugh and Francesco Goya. 

The composer Robert Schumann was 
agonised in the quiet by concert pilch A. 

Sensitive artists are not alone in being 
afflicted by unbearable'noises. The 
numher of people with this affliction is 
rapidly and alarmingly increasing. 

Leverkusen car specialist Frnnz-Josef 
Ganz has written about this trend in a 
IkHtk devoted to sufferers from tinnitus. It 
is published by Georg Thiemc in Stuttgart. 

He suffered for years from ear noises, 
or tinnitus, as it is medically known. It ik 
an affliction which,lay non-sufferers of¬ 
ten laugh at and which often leaves doc¬ 
tors in hopeless resignation, 

Dr Ganz estimates that the number of 
sufferers runs into the millions. 

There are no exact figures. Bui ob¬ 
servations by general and clinical prac¬ 
titioners describe a symptom with the 
characteristics of an epidemic. 

According to Dr Goiiz there is as yet 
no .verifiable explanation. But stress 
does play a decisive role. 

Usually medicines are prescribed 
which promote circulation of the blood, 
of which he does not'think very highly. 

In his opinion tinnitus sufferers 
shoud see their affliction as a warning 
signal and find out which stress factors 

nrc threatening their health. 

He believes curing tinnitus by’ over¬ 
coming stress calls for psychological 
change from within, conSeibiis modera¬ 
tion and inner sacrifice. ’ 

It requires a radical rejection of anti- 
niological prosperity, excessive con¬ 
sumption and affluence 

He also urges exercise ntul relaxation 
training through self-hypnosis, mediiA- 
lum and bio-feedback. 

In Order to alleviate the pressure of suf¬ 
fering. which can drive many to the point 
of suicide, he recommends ns an initiul 
measure, the drowning out of tinnitus. 

1 his can be achieved by opening win¬ 
dows nnd letting ip outside sounds. 1 
For quiet-days and nights he recom¬ 
mends installing ■ sound 1 • producors. 

I hese are devices with whose help linni- 
tns end l*e effectively smothered; 1 
The possibilities radge-from simple 
radios to steeping aids which acoustical¬ 
ly-reproduce waves breaking or. wind 
Wowing. p e!er y Ym Fischer 

' (Gi'ricrit'Anzciger, Donn, 22 tvtarChj986j ; 


lung because of the superhuman .strain 
of wanting to marry.” 

■Kafka, who died of tuberculosis at 
41, in this way strikingly described his 
desire for security and closeness on the 
one hand and its physical consequences 
on the other. 

. The. Wurzburg findings, indicate that 
most men and women undergoing ther¬ 
apeutic treatment have a physical illness 
along with their relationship problems. 

About 500 men and women are treat¬ 
ed there' every year. About 420, some¬ 
what more women than men, have rela¬ 
tionship problems. 

Dieter Wyss, head of department, 
says problems are caused by not know¬ 
ing how to cope with relationships or se¬ 
paration.' 

He and his assistant, Herbert Csef, 
conclude thai for people between the 
ages of 20 and 40 the most central prob¬ 
lems ore ones of friendship or marriage. 

Psychologists say there are two 
groups. The first, about one patient in 
three, are tormented before the star! of 
a relationship, above nil by conflicting 
needs for close tontnCt and keeping dis¬ 
tance. 

The other group is made up of long¬ 
standing relationships. For them many n 
physical illness is the expression of an 
unresolved claim of ownership, such ns 
jealousy or a dominance problem. 

According to Wyss it’s a matter of 
who wears the trousers in the marriage; 

Whereas every couple has to struggle 
with its own special problems, the typi¬ 
cal relationship illnesses are the same 
everywhere. 

He says couples wear themselves out, 
sometimes for years on end, with argu¬ 
ments and power struggles, without 
coming to terms with the crux of the 
problem. 

The widespread consequences are-of- 
ten highly dangerous, ulcers. Long term 
treatment or surgery without simultane¬ 
ous psychotherapy.is usually unsuccess- 
ful. . . ' 

Men and women react to relationship 
problems with .asthjna or functional 
heart complaints, which nre often ac- 

A German ' specialist says there is 
probably no suchlhing as a rheu¬ 
matism-prone 1 personality. Pain - comes 
first, then the psychological problems it 
poses.' < 

- Helmut Kohler of the Psychosomatic 
Clinic' in Windadh has investigated 
whether rheumatism, particularly 
chronic polyarthritis, is caused by psy¬ 
chological strain. . ’ 

His findings indicate that the assump¬ 
tion of a rheumatism-prone personality 
is probably false. 

Psychological risk factors which are 
supposed to promote the occurrence of 
chronic polyarthritis, the most serious 
form of rheumatism, have been dis¬ 
proved by research findings;' • ' . ■ 

Dr Kohler says tests have shown that 
sufferers* from polyarthritis behave dif¬ 
ferently from healthy people,- yet there 
are no differences between ■ them and 
other chronic sufferers. - ■ • • 

• Research finding*; highlight-that; psy¬ 
chological • problems* i first • arise. after 
contraction,ofiK^tdiseasej: ■ 
i Problems suehas adjustments inUfe- 
slyle;.. continuous; painv* fatigue** fee bie- 
ness; functional.impairment and defor- 


■ f, v.'v* :.*>>* 

i 

companied by fears of dropping dead. 
Wyss says that, migraine, back and sto¬ 
mach pains, depression and numerous 
sexual disturbances such as impotence 
and frigidity are normal reactions to 
partnership conflicts. 

. Women react .with anorexia nervosa. 
As a protest against their female role 
they often refuse to eat! 

. Csef reports that men increasingly 
react to separation with illnesses. 

This, may .be attributed to cultural 
changes resulting in women more than 
ever before taking the initiative in quitt¬ 
ing relationships. 

Depression crops up also when cou¬ 
ples fail to actively struggle with each 
other. Too often their day consists of icy 
silences, mutual disinterest, resignation 
or boredom. 

In these agonising relationships cou¬ 
ples mutually destroy and exterminate 
one another. 

As with separations, which nre like 
confrontations, such longiterm destruc¬ 
tive partnerships can be a slow form of 
dying. _ 

Yet the Wiirzburg psychologist is not 
of the opinion that partnerships them¬ 
selves cause illnesses. As a rule an inca¬ 
pacity to have a relationship is at the 
heart of the matter. 

Wyss says the apparent freedom of 
our industrial society has made partner 
changing more common today. 

• In the past couples would have been 
forced, especially by the financial de¬ 
pendence of women, to come to terms 
with their problems. 

Today they are more likely to run 
away 'from them. According to Wyss 
couples have often not learned how to 
approach a relationship and married 
despite being mentally unprepared for 
it. • 

If the marriage broke down, usually 
because of false expectations, they 


Rheumatism 


looked for someone:else in di$a(>pQun. 
ment. 

Wyss maintains that this is predseh 
the stage where one. should look clofci) 
for causes of disappointment or 
bie sources of fears of having a relation¬ 
ship. ; . 

Often unreconciled parental relation, 
are the cause. Csef had the case of i 
young woman who feit her motherru 
present in the marriage bed. 

The department attempts to workout 
this range of problems in group or - 
client-orientated therapy. 1 

Dreams can:be of particular beuft 
dreams in which instinctive relath 
ships are re-experienced and liiijf 
little rediscover a psychological} 
ance. 

Csef says: “The art of living is toh 
able to be in a relationship withouto£ 
tying, and to live creatively the possto 
lities of loving togetherness." 

The erotic relationship to the partoti 
is, along With common interests, ^ 
important: 

“Not everyone need? psychofherap 
It is more important to begin to talk ui 
derstandingly to one another .without 
flogging everything tp 

Maria X.^peckfdpa , 

(Slutignrier Zol‘“P8, ; t.8 

Contihujid from' page 13 

yellow press confirm the prejudices ii 
many people's minds. 

• All this may sound overexnggerated 
but the nuthor cites examples to prove 
her point. 

The book presents extracts four 
children’s books,' youth magazine 
schdolbooks,'newspaper articles an id 
ttuirite, jokes about black people'*" 
effort to show how widespread racism;' 
and how black people are often depict- 

an. • •' 

There would seem to be a piece uS 
South Africa in iis all. 

The book provides more than just & 
reports of the- women affected, it nW 
rate ns a successful documentation 1 
racism,‘though a.more coniprehensm 
history of- racism and a more extensive 
bibliography would have been more ap 
propriate for this topic. * 

Walter Sailer 
(Deutsches Allgomcincs 

Hamburg, 23 Match 1986) 

--—- ' , 7 

The psychotherapy offers the paiW 
guidance pn fyow to, alleviate sensitipl 


A mericans are proud of their heritage 
as'a nation of immigrants, the proT 
verbial melting-pot. Immigration, fol¬ 
lowed by gradual assimilation, has 
worked for centuries. 

After five years of legal residence mi¬ 
grants are still entitled to US citizen¬ 
ship, but they increasingly retain dis¬ 
tinct and separate communal identities. 

In New York the Chinese, Koreans, 
Colombians, Hispanics, Poles and Rus¬ 
sians remain dynamic communities in 
multinational coexistence. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
has no ambition of becoming a melting-... 
pot. Yet four and a half million migrants 
already live in Germany and 1,600,000 
of them must be regarded as members 
of the labour force. 

Will the Federal Republic in the long 
term insist on the present generation of 
migrant workers fully integrating and 
renouncing their previous citizenship 
before naturalisation and full accept¬ 
ance as German citizens? 

These and other aspects of the prob¬ 
lem \vere ; dealt with at an Aspen seminar 
in Berlin^ Attended by politicians, ex¬ 
perts and representatives of minorities, 
; the seminar dealt with ethnic minorities 
in Western Europe. *.*.', 

In the Federal Republic migrant 
workers enjoy full rights only at work, 
where they are fully entitled to vote in 
works council elections. 

In the 1984 works council polls at 
firms all oyer the country foreign work¬ 
ers are reported by 1G Metall, the engi¬ 
neering workers' union, to haye made 
up 11 per cent of councillors elected. 

Foreign nationals are not yet entitled 
to vote in either local government, state 
assembly or Bundestag elections, but 
the political franchise is increasingly be¬ 
ing raised as an issue. 


MODERN LIVING 

Migrants’ rig 
at Aspen 


seminar 



German speakers at the Aspen semi¬ 
nar were confident more attention 
would be paid to it over the next 10 
years. 

In Sweden foreigners were excluded 
from political activity of all kinds, even 
demonstrations, in the 1950s. 

In 1976 they and their families were 
entitled to vote in local elections pro¬ 
vided they had lived in Sweden for at 
leastthree years. 

In three rounds of local government 
elections held since 1976 the number of 
foreigners who bothered to vote surpri¬ 
singly declined from 59 to 45 per cent. 

The Swedes attribute this fall in tur¬ 
nout to frustration. Foreign workers, 
they say, were expecting too much of 
the franchise and were disappointed 
when improvements in living conditions 
made slow headway. 

The Swedish debate on the vote for 
foreigners may be considered to have 
been typical. There were, for instance, 
widespread fears that foreigners would 
found political parties of their own and 
import alien conflicts. 

But only two such parties have been 
founded — locally — and only one has 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 






This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen In the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions, on 
offer. 


isn 


in the mind 

niation of joints lead many patients to 
conceal their illness from other people. 

Kohler isays: ^Understand ably, .these 
patients .often, become very, sensitive, 
reclusive, brood over illness |Mjd ber 
come more passive in many .areas of.Uvr 
ing. They finally, call intofluestion^heir 
own self-e$ieem. n 

The sufferer risks.falling into a vortex 
Of psychological problems.. The suffer¬ 
ing, the ominousness of,the illness be¬ 
come of moreccntral importance, 

• :Dr, Kfihlor.has come,to the conclusion 
•that psychological therapy has to be in¬ 
corporated right from the beginning in a 
. comprehensive treatment. 

The uppermost aims of the treatment 
iare the reduction of fear and,the keep¬ 
ing within limits or. the tolaLovercoming 
of self-isolation tendencies. 


to.pmn.. 

. Experience has showp;.that pF* 

qope?,.better with pain if tbe jyjfcflf 
volved in an interesting actiyimP^ 
not.broqdoveritallday.Iong^ • 

. . The, patient thus. learnsjjgjffJ 1 ? -*-• 
divert j • 

role in causing ft 
m^smdn boneless areas of the bodJ 1 
4-qomplaints about sinews, ligand 
connective tissue nnd the muscle sip#* 
can grouped together. . 

. In thisarea one has : 
causes* such- as, unfavourable.posWrt* 
work or lack of exercise. . ■ i<..<; ;>jjk 
Psychological problems also liutkppj 
contribution. They vary a lot, 
shyness,; self-consciousness afldiAVQH?^ 
raands tp relationship problems,-.: M*' 
AU this can be shown to lead 
sical. tension and^ over IorigefvPw*^ ' 
to chronie ,tension Df thB rddScie'fiy"* - j 
•with corresponding states 

(Nlirnbargefib4adlu1ch'ten»,fli'W^ - \ 


384 pages *; 

420 Illustration* 
plastic-clad hardcover 
;' Dust Jacket 


'■-DieoovGFGdmiany-through lt8290'regional nMCpbar platesiGive your- - 
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survived, while fears of political extrem¬ 
ism have proved unfounded. 

The vote has been invaluable in pro¬ 
moting integration. It has made foreign¬ 
ers pfty much closer attention to Swed¬ 
ish politics and society. 

Swedish parties have also' changed, 
growing keen to select ethnic candidates 
and champion foreign workers' inter¬ 
ests. 

Denmark and Norway have since fol¬ 
lowed in Sweden's footsteps. Foreigners 
have just voted for the first time in 
Dutch local government elections too. 

German views on Scandinavian ex¬ 
perience and the questions it prompted 
varied. 

Christian Democrats said migrant 
workers were bound to expect too much 
of the vote; they were a minority and 
would remain one at the polls. 

The franchise for foreign residents 
even at the local level would exact a 
high political price and require enor¬ 
mous efforts among the general public. 

Migrant workers’ problems can only 
be solved gradually and on the under¬ 
standing that there are no more waves 
of immigrants. 

Social Democrats in contrast felt lo¬ 
cal government franchise for migrant 
workers would force German politi¬ 
cians to take a keener interest in mi¬ 
grant workers* interests. 

IG Metall representatives at the Ber¬ 
lin seminar called (or a total political re- 
oriiMitgijgjj ,iq ijhc Federal Republic and 
advocated ihe'full franchise for foreign 
residents. 

Turks are the largest ethnic group in 
Germany. The Turkish authorities are 
known to maintain close links with 
Turks in Germany. Young Turks have 
to do military service back home for in¬ 
stance. 

The Turks are known to have no de¬ 
sire to relinquish their Turkish citizen¬ 
ship even though it is increasingly un¬ 
realistic to expect them.to go home after 
a few years earning good money in Ger¬ 
many. 

Most are here for good, but they 
don't want to become German citjzens. 
A representative of the Turkish com¬ 
munity in Berlin explained why. • 

Most Turks j ,who live and work in 


Continued from page -13 , ;• 

blame. One very, smart-looking woman 
from Hamburg called for the “social os¬ 
tracism" of rapists. 

She explained to the meeting how this 


woman was indecently assaulted by an 
apprentice. Leaflets with a photo of the 
man in question were distributed 
throughout the city. 

However, when some women turned 
up to disrupt the apprentice's master 
craftsman exams they were beaten up by 
thugs the apprentice had hired, 

Of course^ this brutal failure Is not 
Worth repeating. ' -•, f -;.r, < 

And yet the same kind ’ 0 1 bBmpaign 
has been launched against'onethe gy¬ 
naecologists recently acquitted of rape.; 

One woman is distributing ( lpafiets in 
hallways and letter boxds in^erliif writ¬ 
ten in German and Turkish. 

Apart from the riapie/^ddres^ and 
iphoto of the man Ini question [the leaflet al¬ 
so contain* an rind iGttnc^ ,, py, tKe womeij. 
The.^leafier very- much,,repeml?ies< a 


Germany, he' said,' were not educated 
enough to have any clear idea what nat¬ 
uralisation was or entailed. 

Many were worried it might mean 
forgoing their identity as Turks or Mos^ 
lems. But time would tell and such fearjs 
could be overcome. 

One idea was to allow Turks dual na¬ 
tionality for, say, three or five years. At 
the end of this period they would Lhen 
have to decide on one citizenship or the 
other. 

The Turkish government was said to 
be in favour of this idea. Turks hoped 
this might be a way in which they could 
gain equal rights.' 

You have to have lived in the Federal 
• Republic for 10 yearS' before you can 
i apply for naturalisation. Many Turks 
’ have fulfilled this requirement since 
1981 but few have applied: only 0.1 per 
: cent of those entitled. 

In 1981 the number of Turks who be¬ 
came. naturalised Germans was 530. 
The figures for 1982, 1983 and 1984 
were 568,846 and 1,042 respectively — 
and these figures were- nationwide. 

In other Western European countries 
such as Britain and France foreign resi¬ 
dents may not be entitled to vote in lo¬ 
cal government elections but many 
more- are naturalised and entitled to 
vote like anyone else as a result. 

In Britain foreigners are entitled to 
British citizenship on application after 
five years’ residence. Since 1981, when 
aliens legislation was made stricter, 
about 50,000 a year have become natu¬ 
ralised Britons. 

Commonwealth citizens are entitled 
to dual nationality in any case. On arriv¬ 
al they must register and are granted 
British citizenship (and the vote) with¬ 
out forfeiting their original nationality. 

But Britain has reduced from 18,000 
to 6,000 a year the number of permitted 
immigrants. 

Nearly i.7 million foreigners live in 
Britain. About one million enjoy full 
political rights. Over 600,000 do not. 

In France there are about 4.5 million 
foreigners who are not French citizens. 
Over the past decade about one million 
have been granted French citizenship 
and equal rights. 

Many were foreigners born in France 
or married to French citizens. Others 
were North Africans. 

Only foreigners who have been legal¬ 
ly resident in France for five years may 
apply. But those who don't, choosing to 
remain foreigners, are not entitled to 
vote at any level. 

Uwe Schlicht 

(DerTagcsspiegel, Berlin, 3 6 March 1986) 

“wanted" poster, with words bf warning 
and contempt. 

Some of the women suggest pestering 
the acquitted doctors by picketing their 
1 surgeries if and when they reopen.' 

therefore, came full 

arthe -end of thq' evening; .return- 
. ing (q. the Va p e trial is sue." . f! ■; ; _ 

; ' :Sotne of the womeii called for "pqliti- 
cal- activities” while otherstfidriltreojly 
kno^ what to.do.. , 

• ‘The relf-assured wortieri’s iibber fripin 
.Hamburg called upon 'the. others■’Vo 
!|: M kfeep in touch over'the .phbno" tjut thjs 
J almost sounds llke.saying goodbye irt.a 
'. ; pub 80mfeWh^re.. • : . >'*• -• ' ;■ 

::: AYas the me.fet ing a disappdinfmeht? 

.V One of .the wo mem, Wbf king qttjije 
!, Women’s Centre put^H'e'ansWer. in the 
; right perspective:;•!'• .: .. 

f ' “I dqh't feei it's th&t. bad; lf rrotiling 
! happens at the moment;;'th;e problems 
‘ .are here tp Stay."'■ : ... :■• v- ■, 

I 1'. '■ 

'V . (FntilkfMrier AlIgeiudthfi ung 






